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Anthropometric  Investigation  in  the  British,  Isles. — Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee consisting  of  Professor  D.  J.  Cunningham  (Chairman),  Mr. 
J.  Gray  ( Secretary ),  Dr.  A.  C.  Haddon,  Dr.  C.  S.  Myers, Mr.  J.  L. 

Myres,  Professor  A.  F.  Dixon,  Mr.  E.  N.  Fallaize,  Dr.  Randall- 

MacIver,  Professor  J.  Symington,  Dr.  Waterston,  Sir  Edward 
Brabrook,  Dr.  T.  H.  Bryce,  Dr.  W.  L.  FI.  Duckworth,  Mr.  G.  L. 

Gomme,  Major  T.  McCulloch,  Dr.  F.  C.  Shrubsall,  Professor 
G.  D.  Thane,  Mr.  J.  F.  Tocher,  Dr.  W.  McDougall,  Mr.  W.  M. 
Heller,  Mr.  C.  M.  Stuart,  Professor  M.  E.  Sadler,  Dr.  W.  H.  R. 
Rivers,  Dr.  W.  D.  Halliburton,  Mr.  A.  Abraham,  Mr.  H.  S. 
Mingsford,  Mr.  A.  F.  Shand,  and.  Mr.  W.  H.  Winch. 

The  subjects  which  the  Committee  is  called  upon  to  deal  with  being 
so  numerous  and  so  diverse,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  appoint  live  Sub- 
Committees,  each  of  which  would  confine  its  attention  to  a particular 
branch  of  anthropometry  and  draw  up  a report  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Committee  as  a whole.  The  following  are  the  Sub-Committees  which  were 
constituted  : 

1.  An  Anatomical  Sub-Committee,  consisting  of  the  Chairman,  the 
Secretary,  Dr.  F.  C.  Shrubsall  [Convener),  Dr.  T.  H.  Bryce,  Professor 
G.  D.  Thane,  Dr.  Waterston,  Dr.  W.  L.  H.  Duckworth. 

2.  A Physiological  Sub-Committee,  consisting  of  the  Chairman,  the 
Secretary,  Dr.  W.  McDougall  [Convener),  Dr.  C.  S.  Myers,  Dr.  W.  H.  R. 
Rivers,  Dr.  W.  D.  Halliburton,  Mr.  A.  F.  Shand,  Mr.  W.  IT.  Ainch. 

3.  A Psychological  Sub-Committee,  consisting  of  the  same  members  as 
the  Physiological  Pub-committee. 

4.  A Photographic  Sub-Committee,  consisting  of  the  Chairman,  the 
Secretary,  Mr.  J.  L.  Myres  (Convener),  Dr.  A.  C.  Haddon,  Mr.  G.  L. 
Gomme,  Dr.  W.  L.  IT.  Duckworth,  Mr.  A.  Abraham,  Mr.  H.  S. 
Kingsford. 

5.  An  Educational  Sub-Committee,  consisting  of  the  Chairman,  the 
Secretary,  Mr.  E.  N.  Fallaize  (Convener),  Professor  M.  E.  Sadler,  Mr. 
W.  M.  Heller,  Mr.  C.  M.  Stuart,  Dr.  F.  C.  Shrubsall,  Dr.  C.  S.  Myers, 
Dr.  W.  H.  R.  Rivers,  Sir  Edward  Brabrook. 

The  Reports  which  have  been  submitted  by  these  Sub-Committees 
represent  the  work  of  the  Committee  for  the  past  year.  They  were 
considered  at  a meeting  of  the  Committee  held  in  the  Anthropological 
Institute  on  May  1,  and  after  some  emendation  were  finally  approved 
and  adopted.  Instead  of  incorporating  them  into  one  more  or  less 
homogeneous  Report,  the  Committee  believes  that  it  will  be  more  advan- 
tageous to  present  them  to  the  British  Association  in  the  separate  form 
in  which  they  were  originally  prepared. 

Report  of  the  Anatomical  Sub-Committee. 

During  the  year  the  Sub-Committee  has  completed  the  list  of  measure- 
ments of  the  human  body,  prepared  standard  sets  of  hair  and  iris  colours, 
and  drawn  up  a series  of  lists  of  dimensions  and  observations  of  graduated 
complexity  to  be  recommended  for  use  in  schools. 
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REPORTS  ON  THE  STATE  OF  SCIENCE. 


A.  Chest  Measurements. 

After  some  consideration  it  was  decided  that  the  dimensions  included 
in  the  list  already  published  should  be  adhered  to,  but  that  further  inquiry 
into  the  level  at  which  chest  measurements  had  been  taken  at  various 
times  and  in  different  countries  would  be  advisable. 

As  a result  of  this  inquiry  it  would  appear  : That  observations  on 
the  shape  and  the  relative  if  not  the  actual  dimensions  of  the  chest 
have  been  made  since  the  days  of  Hippocrates,  circa  500  b.c. 
Extensive  notes  were  made  by  Galen  and  Anetseus,  circa  150  a.d.,  but 
after  that  no  further  information  is  available  until  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  Skoda  and  Laennec  practically  introduced  to 
the  medical  world  the  modern  procedure  for  the  physical  examination 
of  the  chest.  These  observers  took  tape  measurements  at  the  level  of 
the  xiphoid  cartilage.  (Laennec,  ! Traite  de  1’ Auscultation  Mediate,’ 
Paris,  1826,  p.  21).  The  examination  of  the  antero-posterior  and  trans- 
verse diameters  by  means  of  callipers  and  a flexible  metal  tube,  the 
cyrtometer,  fitted  accurately  to  the  chest,  was  introduced  by  Woillez. 
(‘  Recherches  cliniques  sur  l’emploi  d’un  nouveau  proeede  de  mensuration,’ 
Paris,  1857.)  He  made  his  observations  on  normal  chests  apparently  at 
the  level  of  the  sterno-xiphoid  junction,  but  as  his  apparatus  was  designed 
primarily  for  the  study  of  chests  in  which  one  side  had  been  rendered 
asymmetrical  by  the  presence  of  a pleural  effusion  most  measurements 
were  taken  over  the  point  of  maximum  bulging.  The  same  level  was 
adopted  by  Gee,  who  studied  the  relation  of  the  diameters  by  the  use  of 
callipers.  The  extensive  series  of  observations  made  by  Walshe  and 
Cotton,  and  others  by  Hutchinson  on  the  shape  of  the  chest  in  relation  to 
the  vital  capacity  both  in  health  and  disease,  were  always  taken  at  the 
junction  of  the  sixth  costal  cartilage  with  the  sternum.  Sieveking,  on  the 
other  hand,  measured  the  circumference  just  above  the  nipples. 

The  level  adopted  for  the  measurement  of  recruits  in  this  country  is 
to  place  the  tape  over  the  nipples  in  front  and  immediately  below  the 
angles  of  the  scapulse  behind,  the  arms  being  held  above  the  head  while 
affixing  the  tape,  but  being  brought  to  the  side  before  reading  off  the 
result.  The  levels  adopted  in  the  Continental  armies  appear  to  vary 
from  the  fourth  costo-sternal  junction  to  the  fifth  interspace.  No  record 
could  be  found  that  calliper  measurements  were  taken  as  a routine  in  the 
examination  of  recruits  or  conscripts  of  any  army. 

Polanski,  of  Warsaw,  took  both  transverse  and  antei’o-posterior 
diameters  at  the  level  of  the  nipple,  and  at  points  four  centimetres  above 
and  below  this.  He  later  abandoned  this,  and  recorded  only  the  greatest 
diameters  in  either  direction  wherever  found.  (‘  Zeitschrift  fur  Tuber- 
culose,’  Heft  5.) 

A greater  number  of  calliper  measurements  have  been  made  in  the 
United  States,  of  which  a resume  appears  in  an  article  by  Lawrason 
Brown.  (‘American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,’  October,  1904.) 
Hutchinson  chose  the  middle  of  the  fourth  intercostal  space  ; Sargent, 
Seaver,  Otis,  Beyer,  and  PIrdlicka  used  the  level  of  the  nipples.  Sack 
in  Russia  and  Hoesch-Ernst  in  Zurich  took  the  diameters  at  the  level  of 
the  mid  sternum.  The  records  of  Pagliani,  Axel  Key,  Erissman,  Zak, 
and  other  Continental  observers  are  from  tape  measurements  at  the  nipple 
line.  Topinard  and  Weisberger  measured  the  diameters  at  the  level  of 
the  lower  end  of  the  sternum.  A wide  range  of  variation  in  the  method 
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adopted  is  thus  seen  to  exist,  and  the  comparison  of  the  results  of  different 
observers  is  nearly  impossible. 

Lawrason  Brown  investigated  a series  of  patients  at  the  Adirondack 
Cottage  Sanatorium  to  ascertain  what  variations  might  occur  from  the 
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difference  in  level  at  which  the  measurements  were  taken.  He  found 
that  the  difference  between  the  level  of  the  junction  of  the  fourth  costal 
cartilage  and  the  sternum  and  that  of  the  nipples  varied  from  1 to 
5 centimetres.  Resulting  from  this  the  transverse  diameter  showed  a 
variation  of  less  than  1 per  cent.,  while  the  antero-posterior  diameter 
varied  considerably  from  3 per  cent.,  being  deeper  at  the  nipple  level. 

A series  of  confirmatory  observations  made  at  the  Brompton  Hospital 
on  male  patients  showed  the  difference  in  level  between  the  fourth  costal 
cartilage  and  the  nipple  line  varied  from  Iff  centimetres  to  3’5  centi- 
metres. The  difference  in  level  between  the  nipple  line  and  the  lower 
end  of  the  sternum  showed  far  greater  variations,  ranging  from  3 to 
9 centimetres,  while  in  female  patients  the  range  was  only  from  1 to 
2 centimetres  for  the  upper  levels,  and  2 to  5 centimetres  at  the  lower 
levels. 

In  one  case  (a  child)  the  nipple  line  was  actually  upon  the  junction 
of  the  fourth  costal  cartilage  with  the  sternum,  and  the  distance  from 
this  line  to  the  bottom  of  the  sternum  was  9 centimetres.  The  nipple 
line  showed  a tendency  to  vary  across  the  level  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
interspaces. 

Measurement  of  the  diameters  showed  a steady  increase  from  above 
downwards,  but  not  so  great  a proportionate  difference  as  would  appear 
from  the  American  results.  The  level  which  would  seem  to  approximate 
most  closely  to  the  mean  of  those  in  constant  use  is  that  of  the  junction 
of  the  fifth  costal  cartilage  and  the  sternum  ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  this 
cartilage  is  more  difficult  to  find  than  the  fourth. 

Taking  into  consideration,  therefore,  the  results  of  this  investigation, 
with  the  methods  adopted  for  chest  measurement  by  other  observers  in 
this  and  other  countries,  the  Anatomical  Sub-Committee  do  not  consider 
that  there  is  any  reason  for  departing  from  the  original  decision,  viz.  that 
the  level  at  which  these  measurements  should  be  taken  is  at  the  point  of 
junction  of  the  fourth  costal  cartilage  with  the  margin  of  the  sternum. 
They  are  inclined  to  regard,  however,  with  greater  favour  the  data 
obtained  by  calliper  measurements  of  the  mesial  diameter  and  of  the 
transverse  diameter  of  the  chest  taken  at  the  same  level. 

B.  Hair  Colours. 

The  colours  proposed  comprised  the  following  shades  : Fair,  light 
brown,  dark  brown,  black,  and  three  shades  of  red — light,  middle, 
and  dark.  A series  of  locks  of  actual  hair  have  been  collected 
corresponding  to  the  above-mentioned  shades,  but  it  has  been  found  that 
on  keeping  them  a few  weeks  the  hair  showed  a tendency  to  fade,  and  so 
was  no  longer  an  exact  match  with  the  hair  of  the  head  from  which  it 
had  been  derived.  This  suggests  the  possibility  that  after  all  a standard 
series  of  locks  of  hair  might  prove  a fallacious  guide.  All  efforts  to  re- 
produce these  colours  by  means  of  colour  photography,  hand-painting, 
and  the  use  of  hair  dyes  proved  still  more  unsuccessful. 

A large  series  of  locks  of  hair  having  been  collected,  it  appeared  that 
it  would  be  possible  to  distinguish  some  thirty  to  forty  distinct  shades. 
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On  closely  examining  the  hair  of  the  head  of  any  individual,  it  was 
observed  that  different  parts  of  the  hair  would  have  to  be  classified  under 
different  headings,  so  that  an  expression  for  the  value  of  the  whole 
coiffure  rather  than  an  individual  lock  must  besought  for.  This  difficulty 
has  been  avoided  by  arranging  the  samples  of  hair  in  plaits,  so  that  the 
effect  of  light  reflected  from  them  at  different  angles  can  be  noted.  The 
general  definition  of  the  colours  of  the  hair  corresponds  to  that  given  by 
Beddoe. 

C.  Iris  Colours. 

As  regards  iris  colour,  it  was  decided  to  adopt  a scale  with  four  divi- 
sions— blue,  grey,  neutral,  and  brown.  Artificial  eyes,  corresponding  to 
the  scales  of  these  divisions,  have  been  obtained,  but  some  difficulty  exists 
in  exactly  defining  the  boundaries,  and  for  this  purpose  the  scale  of  arti- 
ficial eyes  used  by  surgical  instrument  makers  contains  some  150  to  200 
different  shades  ; so  that,  if  thought  advisable,  a very  exact  scale  of  descrip- 
tion could  be  adopted.  This,  however,  would  only  be  suitable  for  use  in 
large  laboratories.  For  field-work  and  use  in  schools  the  scheme  of 
classification  adopted  above  would  appear  preferable.  The  standard 
scale  of  eyes  contains  central  examples  of  brown,  grey,  and  blue.  All 
eyes  lighter  than  the  standard  should  be  classed  as  light  brown  and  all 
eyes  darker  than  the  standard  as  dark  brown,  &c.  A very  dark  blue 
eye  on  this  scale  should  be  classed  as  dark  blue,  and  not  as  dark, 
the  division  into  which  it  fell  in  Beddoe’s  scheme.  The  advantage 
of  separating  the  class  of  light  eyes  into  grey  and  blue  is  that  it  enables 
comparisons  to  be  made  with  German  observations.  The  French  scale, 
on  the  other  hand,  prefers  to  recognise  only  two  varieties  of  eye,  light 
and  dark. 


D.  Schedules. 

A series  of  schedules  of  proposed  anthropometrical  measurements  for 
the  use  of  schools  have  been  drawn  up  : — 


Schedule  1. 

Stature. 

Weight. 


Schedule  2. 
Stature. 

Weight. 

Hair  and  eye  colours. 


Schedule  4. 

The  measurements  in  2 and 
the  diameters  of  the 
chest  taken  with  calli- 
pers. 

Schedule  S. 

All  the  preceding,  with 
the  breadth  of  the 
shoulders  and  that  be- 
tween the  trochanters. 


Schedule  3. 

The  foregoing  with  the 
addition  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  chest. 

Schedule  5. 


All  the  above,  and  also  the 
length  and  breadth  of 
the  head. 


Schedule  7. 

The  foregoing  and  the 
height  of  the  head. 


Schedule  1 consists  of  measurements  designed  to  show  the  progress 
of  the  individual  child,  and  are  those  on  which  the  greatest  reliance 
is  placed  from  the  hygienic  aspect.  However,  considerable  risk  of  a false 
comparison  may  exist,  since  children  belonging  to  different  races  or  stocks 
differ  at  all  ages,  even  in  these  dimensions. 
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In  Schedule  2 the  records  of  the  hair  and  eye  colour  are  incluatd 
to  enable  some  degree  of  racial  comparison  to  be  made.  These  ecu  urs 
appear  to  be  the  most  important  racial  characters,  easily  measured  ii.  tho 
British  Isles. 

Schedules  3 and  4 include  measurements  of  chest,  either  by  the  tape 
or  by  the  callipers  ; the  calliper  measurements  are  preferable  because 
comparison  can  then  be  made  with  the  adults  of  both  classes.  It  would 
be  advisable  that  these  dimensions  should  be  measured  both  at  full 
inspiration  and  full  expiration,  and  a record  made  of  the  resulting 
excursion. 

Schedules  13,  f>,  and  7 include  head  measurements,  which  are  important 
owing  to  the  lack  of  information  we  possess  at  the  present  time  as  to  the 
variations  in  this  country. 

Important  results  may  also  be  anticipated  from  the  opportunity  thus 
afforded  of  comparing  the  various  head  forms  with  the  different  degrees 
of  mental  efficiency. 

In  addition  to  tire  schedules  put  forward,  any  school  at  which  there 
are  ample  opportunities  for  investigation  could  adopt  any  or  all  of  the 
measurements  described  in  the  Report  for  1905.  The  schedules  are  only 
suggestions  as  to  what  could  be  done  with  limited  opportunities,  and  are 
in  no  wise  intended  to  restrict  investigation. 

Report  of  the  Psychological  Sub-Committee. 

The  Sub-Committee  invited  the  British  Psychological  Society  to 
nominate  two  of  its  members  to  co-operate  with  the  Sub-Committee.  Mr. 
A.  F.  Shand  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Winch,  having  been  chosen  by  the  Society 
for  this  purpose,  have  been  accordingly  co-opted  by  the  Sub-Committee. 

The  list  of  mental  characters  drawn  up  by  Mr.  McDougall  and 
embodied  in  the  Report  submitted  at  the  York  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion has  been  discussed  at  two  meetings  of  the  British  Psychological 
Society,  and  has  been  amended  and  extended  by  the  Sub-Committee  in 
the  light  of  these  discussions.  The  amended  list  is  submitted  with  this 
Report. 

The  Sub- Committee  recommends  that  the  iist  should  be  printed,  and 
that,  before  any  use  of  it  on  a large  scale  is  attempted,  it  should  be 
issued  to  a limited  number  of  specially  qualified  school-teachers,  who 
should  be  invited  to  fill  in  the  schedules  of  characters  for  groups  of  pupils 
with  whom  they  are  well  acquainted.  In  this  way,  it  may  be  hoped, 
some  data  may  be  obtained  for  the  formation  of  an  opinion  as  to  the 
applicability  and  reliability  of  this  method  of  procedure.  From  this 
point  of  view  it  appears  especially  important  to  secure  independent 
returns  from  two  or  more  teachers  in  regard  to  identical  groups  of  pupiis, 
as  the  degree  of  correspondence  between  two  or  more  such  independently 
made  Reports  referring  to  the  same  group  of  pupils  would  indicate  the 
degree  of  objectivity  of  the  Reports. 

The  Sub-Committee  is  of  opinion  that,  though  data  of  some  value 
may  possibly  be  obtained  by  the  issue  of  the  list  of  mental  characters  to 
school-teachers  and  others,  the  survey  of  mental  characters  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  carried  out  save  by  the  aid  of  observers  specially  trained  in 
the  methods  of  mental  measurement,  who  wmuld  make  a series  of 
measurements  of  the  capacities  of  each  individual  according  to  a scheme 
which  has  yet  to  be  drawn  up  ; they  recognise  that  the  estimation  of 
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mental  characters  is  very  much  more  difficult  than  that  of  physical 
characters,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  proceed  in  a tentative  and  experi- 
mental spirit.  They  would  especially  insist  on  the  difficulty  of  fixing  any 
common  standard  and  of  obtaining  returns  which  shall  have  an  absolute 
value  and  shall  be  comparable  with  one  another,  except  in  so  far  as 
returns  can  be  based  on  exact  measurements  made  by  the  methods  of 
experimental  psychology. 

(Amended)  Instructions  to  the  Recorders. 

Mental  characters  are  named,  numbered  and  briefly  defined  in  this 
schedule. 

The  accompanying  card  bears  a corresponding  number  of  numbered 
spaces. 

The  Recorder  should  put  the  name  of  one  subject  (child,  Arc.)  at  the 
bead  of  each  card,  and  write  in  the  space  opposite  each  number  one  of 
the  letters  A,  B,  C,  I),  or  E. 

These  letters  imply  the  following  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  observer 
in  respect  to  the  mental  characters  of  corresponding  numbers  : — 

A.  High  degree  of  development,  intensity  or  strength  of  the  character 
in  question. 

B.  A degree  of  development  distinctly  above  the  average. 

C.  An  average  degree  of  development. 

D.  Degree  of  development  distinctly  below  the  average. 

E.  A marked  deficiency  of  the  character  in  question. 

An  average  degree  of  development  is  to  be  taken  to  mean  such  as 
would  be  exhibited  by  about  50  per  cent,  of  any  large  number  of  normal 
persons  of  the  same  age,  race  and  class,  this  50  per  cent,  group  being 
made  up  of  those  who  in  respect  to  this  character  are  nearest  the  mean. 

Classes  B and  B should  contain  about  20  per  cent,  each  of  any  large 
number  of  normal  subjects. 

Classes  A and  E about  5 per  cent.  each. 

The  Recorder  should  till  in  on  each  subject’s  card  only  those 
characters  in  regard  to  which  he  feels  able  to  express  a confident  opinion, 
and  should  leave  all  other  spaces  blank. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  following  procedure  should  be  adopted  when- 
ever possible,  especially  by  those  reporting  on  school-children  : A table 
of  thirty-four  columns,  numbered  according  to  the  list  of  characters, 
should  be  made  on  a large  sheet  of  paper,  and  under  each  number  the 
individuals  of  the  group  observed  should  be  entered  in  the  order  of 
development  of  the  corresponding  character  (those  considered  equal 
being  bracketed  together).  This  should  be  regarded  as  a first  rough 
approximation  only.  From  time  to  time  the  observer  should  go  over  his 
table,  amending  the  order  of  names  in  each  column  in  the  light  of  his 
later  observations.  If  this  process  were  repeated  once  a month  or 
oftener  throughout  a year’s  intercourse  with  the  group  of  individuals 
reported  upon,  it  is  probable  that  the  final  arrangement  of  each  column 
would  represent  a great  refinement  upon  the  order  first  given. 

The  words  in  popular  usage  by  which  mental  characters  are  described  are 
in  many  cases  of  a negative  character.  In  the  following  list  such  words 
have  been  avoided  and  positive  characters  only  are  named  ; e.g.,  laziness 
does  not  appear,  because  a high  degree  of  laziness  is  the  same  character 
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as  a low  degree  of  industriousness,  and  may  be  expressed  by  putting  the 
letter  E after  the  corresponding  number  on  the  card. 

Many  of  the  words  in  popular  usage  express  characters  which  are 
extremely  complex  resultants  of  a number  of  more  elementary  characters 
( e.g .,  intelligence) ; such  words  have  been  avoided  as  far  as  possible,  and 
the  characters  named  below  have  been  chosen  as  being  relatively  simple 
and  elementary. 

List  of  Mental  Characters. 

1.  Power  of  ‘observation  ’ or  sense-perception, 

(a)  Accuracy. 

(b)  Fulness  (i.e.,  degree  to  which  attention  is  habitually  given 

to  objects  of  the  outer  world  rather  than  to  reflection  and 
imagination). 

2.  ‘Quickness’  of  apprehension  in  general. 

3.  Scope  of  apprehension  (i.e.,  capacity  for  apprehending  complex 
relations  and  multiplicity  of  detail). 

4.  Intensity  of  application  to  mental  tasks  (i.e.,  power  of  ‘concentra- 
tion ’ of  attention  ; this  may  be  taken  to  be  inversely  as  the  readiness 
with  which  attention  is  distracted  fiom  the  task  in  hand  by  irrelevant 
objects  and  impressions). 

(a)  Spontaneous  or  non-voluntary. 

(b)  In  virtue  of  effort  of  will. 

5.  Capacity  for  sustained  application  (i.e.,  for  sustaining  and  repeating 
concentration  of  attention  upon  given  task  = ‘ perseverance  ’). 

(a)  Spontaneous. 

(b)  In  virtue  of  effort  of  will. 

6.  Natural  or  spontaneous  ‘ interests  ’ (i.e.,  interests  in  objects  or 
topics  for  their  own  sake,  not  indirectly  acquired  by  special  training  or 
through  such  influences  as  emulation  or  systematic  reward  and  punish- 
ment). 

(a)  Intensity. 

(b)  Variety  or  width  of  field  of  interests. 

(e)  Persistency  of  interests  in  particular  topics  and  objects. 

7.  Native  ‘ retentiveness  ’ of  memory  as  expressed,  e.g.,  by  accurate 
reproduction  of  matter  committed  to  memory  by  rote  learning  or  by  capacity 
for  describing  objects  or  events  of  no  special  interest  previously  observed. 

(a)  Immediate,  i.e.,  as  revealed  after  brief  interval  of  few 
minutes  only. 

( b ) Continued,  i.e.,  as  revealed  after  interval  of  twenty-four 

hours  or  more. 

8.  Systematic  memory  (i.e.,  retention  of  facts  in  virtue  of  the  appre- 
hension of  their  connection  with  topics  of  special  interest  to  the 
individual,  or  because  systematically  related  with  one  another). 

9.  Selective  memory — exceptional  retentiveness  for  certain  classes  of 
impressions,  or  for  facts  about  certain  subjects. 

10.  Vividness  and  detailed  accuracy  of  representative  imagination 
(i.e.,  power  of  recalling  past  sense  impressions  in  corresponding  imagery) 
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11.  Freedom  and  range  of  play  of  ‘fancy’  (i.e.,  in  popular  speech — 
imaginativeness). 

12.  Purposive  constructive  imagination  (i.e.,  ‘inventiveness,’  or  the 
power  of  bringing  things  together  in  imagination  in  relations  in  which 
they  have  not  previously  been  experienced,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
idea  of  some  end  to  be  achieved). 

13.  Power  of  ‘logical  inference’  or  reasoning. 

14.  Confidence  in  his  own  observations,  judgments,  and  inferences. 

15.  Freedom  of  expression  of  feelings  and  emotions. 

16.  Liability  to  anger 

(a)  Readiness  with  which  the  emotion  is  excited  ; 

(b)  Intensity  of  the  emotion  ; 

(c)  Duration  of  the  emotion. 

17.  Fear. 

(<*)  I 

(b)  > Same  as  16. 

(-')  J 

18.  Curiosity. 

(n)  1 

( b ) > Same  as  16. 

(<0  J 

19.  Joyousness. 

20.  Sympathy  (the  tendency  to  be  moved  by  an  emotion  when  the 
expression  of  it  in  another  person  is  witnessed — i.e.,  primitive  sympathy). 

21.  Courage  or  resolution  (i.e.,  not  mere  absence  of  fear,  but  degree 
to  which  purpose  is  pursued  in  spite  of  pain,  fear,  opposition  and  of 
difficulties  foreseen). 

22.  Altruism  (the  tendency  to  put  the  welfare  of  others,  individuals 
or  the  public,  before  one’s  own  as  a motive  of  action). 

23.  Egoism  (the  frequency  with  which  the  idea  of  one’s  self  and  its 
relations  is  the  ruling  motive  in  action  and  the  mainspring  of  the 
emotions). 

24.  Conscientiousness  (tendency  for  action  to  be  controlled  by  general 
principles  rather  than  by  the  immediate  promptings  of  desire  and 
emotion  ; expressed,  e.g.,  in  truthfulness,  honesty  in  schoolwork,  punc- 
tuality, and  general  trustworthiness). 

25.  Industriousness. 

26.  Sensitiveness  to  opinions  of  other  individuals  (e.g.,  of  teachers  or 
schoolfellows)  or  to  public  opinion  (this  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
conscientiousness  or  with  suggestibility). 

27.  Sociability  (the  finding  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction  in  the  society 
of  fellows). 

28.  Initiative  (expressed,  e.g.,  in  tendency  to  assume  leadership  in 
games,  in  class,  etc.). 

29.  Masterfulness — the  tendency  to  impose  one’s  own  will  and 
opinions  upon  others. 

30.  Suggestibility — readiness  with  which  opinions  and  beliefs  are 
impressed  by  the  expressions  of  other  persons. 
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31.  Competitive  or  emulative  spirit. 

32.  Sense  of  ludicrous. 

33.  ^Esthetic  feeling. 

34.  Energy  ( i.e .,  capacity  for  doing  work  without  exhaustion)  : 

(a)  Bodily  work  ; 

( b ) Mental  work. 

Report  of  the  Sub-Committee  on  Photographic  Records  of 
Anthropological  Data. 

Racial  characteristics  are  conveniently  recorded  by  means  of  photo- 
graphs. ' In  every  case  the  name,  sex,  age,  and  nationality  (including 
tribe,  clan,  or  group),  and  also  the  date  and  place  at  which  the  photo- 
graph was  taken,  should  be  recorded,  and  an  identifying  mark  should  be 
placed  on  every  negative.  The  portraits  which  are  of  anthropological 
value  are  as  follows  : — 


A.  General  Characteristics. 

(a)  A few  portraits  of  such  persons  of  each  sex  as  may,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  observer,  best  convey  the  special  characteristics  of  the  race  as 
regards  features  and  pose  of  body.  These  should  be  taken  in  the  aspect 
which  best  displays  those  characteristics,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
note  directing  attention  to  the  special  features  shown  in  the  photograph. 
It  is  desirable  that  some  of  these  portraits  should  not  be  taken  either 
strictly  full-face  or  in  strict  profile.  Very  interesting  series  are  afforded 
by  whole  families.  Snapshot  photography  often  gives  more  characteristic 
records  of  expression  and  pose  than  can  be  obtained  by  formal  sittings 
before  a stand -camera. 

( b ) Special  photographs  should  be  taken  to  record  all  characteristic 
deformations  of  the  head,  face,  teeth,  and  other  parts  of  the  body  ; and 
all  forms  of  tattooing  and  scarification  should  be  recorded  by  photographs 
taken  in  the  aspect  which  best  displays  the  peculiarity.  Scarifications 
almost  always  demand  special  sidelong  illumination ; tattooing  also  some- 
times needs  orthochromatic  plates.  It  is  occasionally  necessary  to  enhance 
tattoo  marks  with  black  paint  on  the  person  ; but  this  should  be  avoided 
if  possible. 


B.  Portraits  of  Head  and  Face  only. 

(a)  The  portraits  should  show  in  each  case  the  left  side  of  the  face  in 
exact  profile.  At  least  twelve  male  adults  and  twelve  female  adults 
should  be  photographed.  The  hair  should  be  so  arranged  as  fully  to  show 
the  ear,  and  the  males  should  be  beardless  if  possible.  If  time  only  admits 
of  a smaller  number,  or  of  only  one  sex,  males  should  be  preferred.  To 
obtain  the  best  average  definition,  the  image  should  be  focussed  on  a 
plane  midway  between  that  of  the  ear  and  the  mesial  plane  of  the  head. 
For  detailed  directions  as  to  pose,  illumination,  etc.,  see  below. 

(b)  The  same  persons  who  were  taken  in  side-face  should  be  photo- 
graphed also  in  strictly  full-face.  The  focal  plane  should  be  that  of  the 
front  of  the  cheek. 

(c)  The  same  persons  should  be  photographed  also,  if  possible,  so  as  to 
show  the  top  of  the  head.  This,  however,  is  only  of  value  if  the  subject 
is  bald  or  shaven,  or  has  very  close- cropped  hair. 
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It  will  add  much  to  the  value  of  the  portraits  if  the  same  persons 
have  also  been  measured. 

C.  Full-length  Portraits. 

At  least  twelve  adults  of  each  sex  should  also  be  photographed  at  full 
length,  standing,  with  heels  together  and  arms  by  the  sides.  They  should 
be  as  nearly  nude  as  circumstances  permit,  and  each  should  be  photo- 
graphed in  three  positions  : — 

(a)  Full  face,  with  the  right  arm  hanging  loosely  by  the  side  and  the 
left  held  across  the  body  between  the  breasts  and  the  navel,  with  the 
lingers  extended. 

( b ) Profile  with  arms  hanging  loosely  by  the  side. 

( c ) Back  view,  with  arms  in  the  same  position  as  in  (b). 

Of  these  the  full-face  view  is  the  most  important,  and  the  back  view 
the  least  important. 

For  general  directions  as  to  pose,  &c.,  see  below. 

General  Directions. 

Camera  and  Lens. — In  all  cases  record  should  be  kept  of  the  focal 
distance  of  the  lens  and  of  the  distance  of  the  sitter  from  the  camera. 

A lens  of  short  focus  should  be  avoided.  The  ordinary  field  camera 
is  usually  fitted  with  a lens  of  about  8 inches  focal  length,  but  for  cabinet 
portraits  nothing  under  15  inches  is  satisfactory,  and  professional  photo- 
graphers often  use  lenses  of  considerably  longer  focus.  Valuable  results 
may  even  be  obtained  with  a telephotographic  lens  such  as  is  employed  in 
geographical  work. 

Rapidity  of  lens  and  plates  is  an  advantage  : uncivilised  folk  are  im- 
patient subjects.  But  note  that  very  rapid  plates  are  often  too  delicate 
for  field-work. 

The  focussing  screen  must  be  kept  vertical,  and  the  swing-back 
should  on  no  account  be  used  in  focussing.  Otherwise  distortion  of  the 
image  is  inevitable. 

Size  and  Scale. — The  portraits  should  be  on  such  a scale  that  the 
distance  between  the  top  of  the  head  and  the  bottom  of  the  chin  shall  in 
no  case  be  less  than  l j-  inch  (30  mm.).  Smaller  portraits  are  of  com- 
paratively little  value. 

For  composite  work  greater  uniformity  of  scale  is  required.  The  best 
results  are  obtained  when  the  distances  between  eyes  and  lips  are  taken 
as  the  constant  dimensions. 

In  every  series  it  is  more  important  that  the  portraits  should  be  of 
uniform  scale  among  themselves  than  that  they  should  be  precisely  of  any 
standard  scale,  but  the  following  hints  will  aid  in  securing  the  latter 
result  also  : — 

Full-length  Portraits. 

A full-grown  man  can  be  photographed,  easily  at  full  length  on  a 1 half- 
pilate  ’ (8J"  x G§")  on  the  scale  of  and  on  a ‘ quarter-plate  ’ (41"  x 3£") 
on  the  scale  of  But  ‘half-plate’  and  ‘quarter-plate’  are  both  ju»t 
too  small  to  admit  head-and- shoulders  portraits  on  the  scale  of  |and 
i respectively. 

Note,  however,  that  the  Ecole  d’Anthropologie  de  Paris  has  adopted  the 
scale  of  dos  ( = t§o-  iq)  for  full-length  work,  the  object  being  to  secure 
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full-length  portraits  on  the  French  ‘13xlScm.’  plate  (approximately 
the  English  5"  x 7”  size).  See  Rev.  Ec.  Anthr.  viii.  (1898),  p.  109. 

IIead-and-Shoulders  Portraits. 

The  ‘half-plate’  and  ‘quarter-plate’  are  just  too  small  to  admit  with 
security  a head-and-shoulders  portrait  on  the  scale  of  J and  | respec- 
tively. 

The  French  scale  for  these  portraits,  and  for  other  parts  of  the  body  in 
detail,  is  !£(  = >-.=  ?),  which  permits  a head-and-shoulders  portrait  to  be 
taken  easily  on  a ‘13  x 18cm.’  plate,  and  with  ample  margin  on  a ‘half- 
plate.’ Similarly  on  the  scale  of|a‘  head-and-shoulders’  portrait  can  be 
taken  easily  on  a ‘ quarter-plate.’ 

A board,  on  which  is  marked  very  legibly  a scale  of  feet  and  inches 
and  also  a ‘ metric  ’ scale,  should  be  suspended  over  the  head  of  the  sub- 
ject in  the  plane  of  his  profile,  and  so  as  just  to  fall  within  the  photographic 
picture.  This  is  the  only  certain  method  of  preserving  a record  of  the 
scale,  and  also  makes  it  easy  to  secure  whatever  scale  of  reduction  may 
be  adopted,  by  comparison  of  the  image  of  this  board  with  a line  or  rect- 
angle of  proportional  size  drawn  on  the  focussing  screen  of  the  camera. 

The  name  of  the  district  and  of  the  sitter  (or  at  all  events  a distinctive 
letter  or  number)  may  be  written  with  chalk  or  charcoal  on  this  same 
board,  thus  securing  the  identification  of  each  subject. 

Background. — The  background  should  be  at  a considerable  distance 
from  the  subject.  It  should  be  of  a medium  tint  (say  a deep  shadow,  or 
a sheet  of  light  brown  or  French  grey  paper  pinned  against  the  wall 
beyond),  very  dark  and  very  light  tints  being  both  unsuitable.  Some, 
however,  use  dead  black  ; others,  red  baize.  A soft  materia]  which  does 
not  readily  crease  obviates  trouble  from  accidental  shadows.  In  any  case 
due  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  complexion  or  skin  colour  of  the 
persons  to  be  photographed  ; and  preliminary  experiment  is  advisable. 
A note  should  be  made  of  the  colour  of  the  background,  and  also  of  the 
complexion  or  skin  colour  of  the  subject. 

The  essential  condition  is  that  the  outlines  of  the  figure  shall  be  clearly 
defined  against  the  background. 

Illumination. — The  incidence  of  the  light  should  be  the  same  in  all 
cases,  otherwise  the  photographs  are  difficult  to  compare,  and  cannot  be 
used  to  make  composite  portraits. 

The  source  of  light  should  be  single,  definite,  and  placed  behind  the 
camera  and  above  it,  so  that  the  shadows  may  be  equally  distributed 
on  either  side  of  the  face.  This  is  especially  important  for  composite 
work. 

The  light,  however,  must  not  be  so  strong  or  concentrated  as  to 
distress  the  subject  or  cause  him  to  close  or  strain  his  eyes.  But  note 
that  subdued  light  involves  longer  exposure.  A dark  background  behind 
the  camera  relieves  eye  strain,  without  cutting  off  top-light.  When  the 
top-light  is  strong,  a white  sheet  on  the  ground  lightens  the  shadows,  and 
helps  to  prevent  the  subject  from  looking  down. 

Mounting. — The  photographs  should  be  mounted  on  cards,  each  card 
bearing  the  name  of  the  district,  and  a letter  or  number  to  distinguish 
the  individual  portraits  ; the  cards  of  each  series  may  be  secured  together 
by  a thread  passing  loosely  through  a hole  in  their  upper  left-hand 
corners. 

For  convenience  of  comparison  and  interchange,  attention  is  called  to 
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the  standard  sizes  of  mounts  adopted  by  the  British  Association’s. Com- 
mittee on  Anthropological  Photographs.  The  ordinary  ‘cabinet-mount’ 
is  used  for  all  sizes  up  to  and  including  ‘ half-plate.’ 

The  risk  of  fading  is  minimised  by  avoiding  gum  or  paste  ; each  print 
being  secured  by  its  corners  to  slits  cut  in  the  mount,  as  in  a post-card 
album.  But  the  only  complete  security  is  the  use  of  a really  ‘ permanent  ’ 
process  such  as  Plati notype. 

Detailed  Directions  as  to  Pose. 

For  purposes  of  comparison,  uniformity  of  pose  is  essential  in  photo- 
graphs in  classes  B and  C (see  above). 

For  side-face  (B")  and  for  full  face  (. Bb ) the  head  should  be  posed  so 
that  a line  drawn  from  the  inferior  orbital  margin  to  the  tragus  of 
the  auricle  is  horizontal.  This  is  a test  which  can  be  directly  applied  in 
either  pose  with  the  help  of  sights  and  a level  on  the  side  of  the  camera  ; 
for  the  axis  of  the  camera  should  lie  in  the  same  horizontal  plane  with 
the  line  from  the  inferior  margin  of  the  orbit  to  the  tragus. 

Without  such  provision  for  uniformity,  differences  of  face  projection 
and  prognathism  are  liable  to  be  obscured  or  misrepresented. 

The  subject  should  look  at  some  object  on  a level  with  his  eye  and  at 
a moderate  distance  from  it. 

For  top  view  of  the  head  (Bc)  the  following  methods  are  practicable  : — 

1.  Set  the  camera  on  a high  stand,  pointing  vertically  downwards, 
and  make  the  subject  sit  on  the  ground  below  it,  with  his  head  posed  as 
for  side  view. 

2.  Set  the  camera  to  point  horizontally,  and  make  the  subject  lie  on 
his  back  on  a table  of  suitable  height,  with  his  head  towards  the  camera. 
The  line  from  the  inferior  margin  of  the  orbit  to  the  tragus  should  now 
be  vertical. 

3.  Set  the  camera  to  point  horizontally  ; set  a chair  with  its  back  to 
the  camera  ; make  the  subject  sit  straddlewise  on  the  chair,  facing  the 
camera  ; let  him  fold  his  arms  on  the  back  of  the  chair,  and  bend  forward, 
l'esting  his  head  on  his  arms,  and  looking  downwards,  till  the  head  is 
in  the  right  pose  ; when  a plumb-rule  will  test  the  line  fioui  the  inferior 
margin  of  the  orbit  to  the  tragus. 

Suggestions  for  Rapidity  and  Uniformity. 

By  attending  to  the  following  hints  successive  sitters  may  be  made 
to  occupy  so  nearly  the  same  position  that  the  camera  need  hardly  be 
refocussed  : — 

1.  Much  time  will  be  saved  if  all  the  side-faces  are  taken  first,  and 
then  all  the  full-faces  ; the  latter  should  occupy  a different  chair,  in  which 
case  the  position  of  the  camera  would  require  to  be  changed  after  com- 
pleting the  first  sei’ies  of  photographs;  unless,  indeed,  there  happen  to  be 
two  operators,  each  with  his  own  camera,  ready  to  take  the  same  persons 
in  turn. 

2.  If  the  camera  has  a stand  with  vertical  rack-and-pinion  adjustment, 
the  subject’s  place  should  be  fixed,  and  the  camera  should  be  raised  and 
lowered  to  suit  each  subject.  A square  of  the  standard  size  of  the  picture 
should  be  ruled  on  the  focussing  screen  of  the  camera. 

3.  For  field  work,  and  wherever  the  camera  has  no  such  adjustable 
stand,  the  camera  should  be  set  at  a fixed  height  and  all  the  subjects 
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should  occupy  in  turn  the  same  chair,  with  movable  blocks  of  known 
thicknesses  on  the  seat  to  raise  the  heads  of  successive  sitters  to  a uniform 
height.  It  is,  however,  tedious  and  clumsy  to  adjust  each  sitter’s  height 
by  trial  in  front  of  the  camera.  The  simpler  plan  is  to  make  the  sitter 
first  take  his  place  on  a separate  seat  with  his  back  to  a wall,  on  which 
are  previously  marked,  at  heights  corresponding  to  those  of  the  various 
heights  of  head,  the  numbers  of  the  blocks  that  should  be  used  in  each 
case.  The  appropriate  number  for  the  sitter  is  found  and  noted,  and 
then  the  proper  blocks  are  placed  on  the  chair  by  the  observer  or  an 
assistant,  with  the  assurance  that  what  is  wanted  has  been  correctly 
done. 

4.  The  position  of  the  sitter  is  easily  controlled  by  the  operator  if  he 
looks  at  the  sitter’s  head  over  the  middle  line  of  the  camera,  against  a 
mark  on  the  background. 

The  subject  can  also  be  caused  to  adjust  himself  approximately  by 
means  of  sights  arranged  on  the  side  of  the  camera,  as  follows  : — 

A is  a small  mirror  with  a cross  + painted  on  it.  It  is  set  at  an 
angle  of  45°  to  the  sitter’s  line  of  sight. 


Diagram  A. 


Diagram  B. 


C 

~i 


P>  is  a pin  with  head  of  glass  or  polished  metal.  The  sitter  is  told  to' 
keep  the  head  of  the  pin  sighted  in  the  intersection  of  the  cross. 

The  same  device  may  be  employed  in  photographing  side-face  to  keep 
the  sitter  in  the  right  focal  plane.  In  this  case  the  sights  are  set  up  in 
the  focal  plane,  facing  the  sitter.  Or  a small  plain  mirror  (C)  may  be 
hung  up,  so  that  the  sitter  can  only  see  his  face  in  it  when  he  is  in  the 
right  pose  and  focal  plane. 


Report  of  the  Educational  Sub-Committee. 

In  dealing  with  anthropometries  in  schools  the  chief  factors  which 
the  Sub-Committee  has  had  to  take  into  consideration  are  time,  expense, 
and  the  object  of  the  investigations.  If  time  and  expense  did  not  enter 
into  the  question,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that,  from  the  scientific 
point  of  view  at  least,  the  measurement  of  school  children  would  require 
no  special  scheme  of  observations  as  apart  from  a general  survey  of 
the  population.  In  present  circumstances,  however,  when  a crowded 
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curriculum  reduces  the  time  available  for  anything  outside  Ihe  absolutely 
essential  to  a minimum,  and  the  cost  of  the  education  of  the  large  majority 
of  the  children  is  borne  by  public  funds,  it  is  necessary  to  confine  the 
investigation,  so  far  as  possible,  to  a practical  issue  more  or  less 
immediate. 

From  an  educational  point  of  view  the  value  of  an  anthropometric 
survey  must  lie  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  it  affords  an  accurate  indication 
of  the  development  of  the  individual,  and  at  the  same  time  provides  those 
responsible  for  education  with  some  means  of  judging  how  far  the 
individual,  or  individuals,  of  a particular  area  are  modified,  physically  and 
mentally,  by  the  education  provided. 

The  Sub-Committee  is  therefore  of  the  opinion  that  the  aim  of 
anthropometric  observations  in  schools  should  be  : — 

1.  To  determine  norms  or  averages,  standard  deviations  and  correla- 
tions at  different  ages,  having  due  regard  to  sexual,  racial,  and  environ- 
mental differences. 

2.  To  correlate  physical  and  mental  growth  with  a view  to  testing 
the  efficiency  of  different  systems  of  education  and  indicating  the  amount 
of  work  that  may  advantageously  be  attempted  at  different  ages,  thereby 
minimising  the  dangers  of  over-pressure. 

3.  To  mark  out  the  physically  or  mentally  unfit  for  special  educational 
treatment.  Where  the  deviation  is  abnormal  in  a number  of  individuals, 
a whole  school,  or  a whole  area,  it  would  point  to  the  necessity  for  special 
investigations  of  social  conditions  and  environment. 

4.  To  correlate  physical,  mental,  and  environmental  characters  with  a 
view  to  providing  a scientific  basis  for  the  better  adaptation  of  education 
to  local  needs  and  character. 

As  regards  the  anatomical  measurements,  the  Sub-Committee  re- 
commends the  adoption  of  the  schedules  suggested  for  use  in  schools  by 
the  Anatomical  Sub-Committee  (see  p.  4). 

The  adoption  of  a particular  schedule  must  depend  largely  on  local 
circumstances  and  finance.  And  although  it  must  be  remembered  that 
more  accurate  conclusions  are  to  be  obtained  from  a few  measurements  of 
a large  number  of  individuals  than  from  a large  number  of  observations 
on  a few  individuals,  the  value  of  a survey  would  be  increased  in  propor- 
tion as  a schedule  containing  a larger  number  of  observations  were 
generally  adopted.  The  Sub-Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
teachers,  with  a little  practical  instruction,  would  be  capable  of  making 
and  recording  the  necessary  measurements.  In  addition  to  actual  measure- 
ments, careful  note  should  be  taken  of  the  general  physical  condition,  and 
a record  of  average  (not  record)  performances  in  athletic  sports  and  or 
proficiency  in  games  should  be  kept. 

In  the  case  of  the  psychological  observations  the  conditions  are  some- 
what different.  They  would  necessarily  extend  over  a more  or  less 
lengthy  period,  and  therefore  should,  if  possible,  be  entrusted  to  the 
teacher.  Graduated  schedules  for  use  in  schools  have  not  yet  been  drawn 
up,  but  the  teachers — who,  it  must  be  remembered,  at  any  rate  in  the 
elementary  schools,  have  received  some  training  in  the  observation  of  the 
psychical  characters  of  childhood — may  select  for  themselves  from  the 
schedule  tentatively  suggested  by  the  Psychological  Sub-Committee  (see 
p.  7)  the  characters  with  which  they  feel  themselves  most  competent 
to  deal. 

With  regard  to  the  record  of  observations,  unless  a special  inquiry  is 
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necessitated  by  local  circumstances,  some  uniform  system  should  be 
adopted,  and  the  method  of  envelopes  and  cards  suggested  in  the  previous 
year’s  Report,  which  includes  a record  of  family  history,  seems  most 
desirable. 

To  secure  the  full  value  of  the  records  a central  body  should  be 
established  upon  which  should  devolve  the  comparison  and  statistical 
treatment  of  the  observations  made.  Its  duties  should  include  the 
determination  of  average  values,  standard  deviations,  and  correlations  in 
different  conditions;  and  when  this  has  been. done,  the  reporting  the 
results  of  an  examination  of  the  material  submitted  to  it  to  local 
education  authorities  and  others  interested. 


The  Physiological  Sub-Committee  has  not  reported,  but,  in  the  event 
of  the  Anthropometric  Committee  being  reappointed,  it  is  proposed  that 
this  Sub-Committee  should  prepare  a code  of  instructions  for  testing  vision, 
hearing,  tactile  sensibility,  etc.  <tc.,  for  the  Report  of  next  year. 

It  is  further  considered  desirable  that  the  Committee  should  report 
upon  the  factors  of  the  environment  which  it  would  bo  advantageous 
to  observe  and  record. 

Much  useful  work  still  remains  to  be  done.  The  Committee  there- 
fore request  that  they  should  be  reappointed,  that  the  unexpended 
balance  of  the  grant  (13/.  9s.  lc/.)  should  be  carried  over  to  next  year,  and 
that  an  additional  grant  of  10/.  be  voted  for  the  furtherance  of  the  work 
of  the  Committee. 


PRINTED  RY 

SrOTTISWOODE  AND  CO.  LTD.,  NEW-STREET  SQUARE 
LONDON 


Section  H.— Leicester,  1907.] 


Anthropological  Photographs.— Report  of  the  Committee,  consisting  of 
Mr.  C.  H.  Read  {Chairman),  Mr.  H.  S.  Kingsford  {Secreta/ry), 
Dr.  T.  Ashby,  Dr.  G.  A.  Auden,  Mr.  H.  Balfour,  Mr.  E.  N. 
Fallaize,  Dr.  A.  C.  Haddon,  Mr.  E.  Sidney  Hartland,  Mr,  E. 
Heawood,  Mr.  J.  L.  Myres,  and  Professor  Flinders  Petrie, 
appointed  for  the  Collection,  Preservation,  and  Systematic  Registra- 
tion of  Photographs  of  Anthropological  Interest.  {Drawn  up  by  the 
Secretary .) 


The  Committee  issue  with  this  report  the  second  list  of  photographs 
registered  with  them. 

An  important  matter  has  come  to  the  front  during  the  past  year — 
namely,  the  position  which  already  existing  collections  of  photographs 
should  bear  to  the  register  of  the  Committee.  For  example,  most  of  the 
missionary  societies  have  large  and  valuable  collections  of  anthropological 
photographs  which  they  are  willing  should  be  registered,  but  of  which 
copies  cannot  be  obtained  for  the  Committee’s  collection.  As  it  would 
be  unfortunate  if  these  collections  were  not  made  available  for  students, 
the  Committee  feel  that  some  modification  of  the  conditions  under  which 
photographs  are  accepted  for  registration  is  needed,  and  that  the  primary 
object  of  their  work  should  be  the  registration  rather  than  the  collection 
of  photographs.  The  Committee  therefore  propose  that  where  duplicate 
copies  cannot  be  obtained,  except  at  considerable  expense,  a collection 
should  be  registered  and,  where  possible,  a detailed  catalogue  published, 
giving  a reference  to  the  place  where  the  collection  may  be  seen.  The 
Committee  do  not  propose  to  give  up  collecting  photographs,  but  in 
special  cases  they  will  be  willing  to  register  photographs  without  making 
the  presentation  of  copies  a condition  of  doing  so. 

The  system  of  numbering  and  arrangement  was  published  in  the  last 
report  of  the  Committee.  The  following  is  a list  of  the  numbers  already 
allocated : — 


1-2000. 

2001-3000. 

3001-1000. 

4001-5000. 

5001-6000. 

6001-7000. 

7001-8000. 

8001-9000. 

(8002-8015. 

9001-10000. 

10001-11000. 

11001-12000. 

12001-13000. 


The  Royal  Anthropological  Institute,  3 Hanover 
Square,  W. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Myres,  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

Dr.  D.  Randall-Maclver,  Wolverton  House,  Clifton, 
and  the  late  Mr.  Anthony  Wilkin. 

Mr.  T.  Y.  Hodgson,  54  Kingsley  Road,  Plymouth. 

Professor  C.  S.  Myers,  Galewood  Tower,  Great  Shelford, 
Cambridge. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Myres,  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

Mr.  Edgar  Thurston,  Government  Museum,  Madras. 

Will  be  used  for  small  series  or  single  photographs. 

Miss  E.  M.  Hartland,  Highgarth,  Gloucester.) 

Dr.  W.  H.  R.  Rivers,  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

Dr.  C.  G.  Seligmann,  15  York  Terrace,  N.W. 

Dr.  G.  A.  Auden  and  Dr.  H.  A.  Auden,  Bootham, 
York. 

Dr.  A.  C.  Haddon,  F.R.S.,  Inisfail,  Hills  Road, 
Cambridge. 


The  Committee  ask  to  be  reappointed,  retaining  the  balance  in  hand. 
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SECOND  LIST  OF  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

EUROPE. 

Denmark. — Photographed  by  Dr.  G.  A.  Auden,  Bootham , York. 
11014.  Jellinge,  model  of  the  Gorm  Stone,  with  Runic  inscription. 

France. 

Collection,  Royal  Anthropological  Institute. 

Abbeville. 

■ 218,  219.  Human  jaw. 

Basque. 

268.  Young  man  with  bullock  cart. 

Brittany. 

501.  Breton  man  and  woman. 

Photographed  by  Dr.  G.  A.  Auden,  Bootham,  York. 

11056.  Polished  stone  celts. 

11066.  Carnac,  Dolmen  la  Trinite. 

11068.  Carnac,  Cromlech  (Circle)  Menec. 

11069-70.  Carnac,  alignments  of  Menec. 

11071.  Carnac,  alignments  of  Kermario. 

11058.  Huelgoat,  Koat  Mocun  monolith. 

11059.  Huelgoat,  Kerampeulven  monolith. 

11061.  Locmariaker,  table  des  marcbants  (dolmen)  cromlech. 

11062.  Locmariaker.  table  des  marchants  (dolmen)  cromlech,  interior. 

11063.  Locmariaker,  dolmen  Kerveres. 

11064.  Locmariaker,  dolmen  Kerock. 

1 1065.  Locmariaker,  dolmen  Le  Man6  Retual. 

11067.  Locmariaker,  Men-er-H-roeck  (fallen  monolith). 

Norway. 

Collection,  Royal  Anthropological  Institute. 

502.  Lapp  family. 

Poland. 

Collection,  Royal  Anthropological  Institute, 

237,  238.  Young  adult  male. 

Russia. 

Collection,  Royal  Anthropological  Institute. 

651-688.  Series  of  ethnographical  types. 

UNITED  KINGDOM. 

England. 

Photographed  by  Dr.  G.  A.  Auden. 

Cheshire. 

11019.  Pre-Norman  crosshead  and  portion  of  shaft,  Cheadle  (York  Museum), 
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Collection,  Royal  Anthropological  Institute. 

Cornwall. 

278.  Six  photographs  of  selected  types. 

Photographed  by  Dr.  H.  A.  Auden. 

11503.  Bolleit,  part  of  stone  circle. 

11512.  Boscawen  Point,  St.  Buryan,  monolith. 

11504.  Bosporthennis,  beehive  hut. 

11622.  Chywoon,  cromlech. 

11511.  Land’s  End,  Ruins  on  Carn  Brea. 

11505.  Lanyon,  cromlech. 

11523.  Lanyon,  West  cromlech. 

11524.  Madron,  Men-an-Tol  (holed  stone). 

11542.  Madron,  ‘ Rialobran  ’ inscribed  stone. 

11602.  Newlyn,  ‘ Faugau  Stones.’ 

11508.  Paul,  Chy-an-Hal  monolith. 

11527.  Penzance,  Chysauster,  ‘ British  Village.’ 

11528.  Penzance,  Chysauster,  details  of  portion  of  hut. 

11506,  11526.  Rosemoddress,  holed  stone. 

11507,  11540.  Rosemoddress,  ‘The  Pipers.’ 

11514.  Rosemoddress,  Goon-rith  monolith 

11541.  Rosemoddress,  ‘ Borah  Circle,’  now  partially  destroyed. 

11509.  Sancreed,  Brane,  beehive  hut,  exterior. 

11513.  Sancreed,  Tremethick  cross. 

11515.  Sancreed,  ‘ Blind  Fiddler  ’ monolith. 

11516.  Sancreed,  1 Brother  and  Sister  ’ monoliths. 

11517.  Sancreed,  Boscawen-un  monolith. 

11518.  Sancreed,  Trelew  monolith. 

11519.  Sancreed,  Tresvenek  monolith. 

11520.  Sancreed,  Pridden  monolith. 

11512.  St.  Buryan,  Boscawen  Point,  monolith. 

11510.  St.  Cleer,  Trevethy,  cromlech. 

11521.  St.  Just,  Boskednan,  circle. 

11525.  St.  Just,  Carnyorth,  holed  stone. 

Collection,  Royal  Anthropological  Institute. 

Gloucestershire. 

220.  Beller’s  (Bellas)  Napp  Barrow,  human  jaws. 

221.  Beller’s  (Bellas)  Napp  Barrow,  skull. 

Photographed  by  Dr.  G.  A.  Auden. 

Monm  outhshire. 

11048.  Caerwent,  South  Gate. 

11049.  Caerwent,  part  of  wall  and  tower. 

11047.  Staunton,  font  (?  originally  Roman  altar). 

11050.  Staunton,  monolith. 

11051.  Trellech,  alignment,  three  standing  stones. 

Photographed  by  Dr.  H.  A.  Auden. 

Staffordshire. 

11054.  Rollestone,  pre-Norman  cross  from  Tatenhill. 

Photographed  by  Dr.  G.  A.  Auden. 

Westmorland. 

11004-9.  Bowl  found  in  Ormside  Churchyard  (York  Museum). 

Yorkshire. 

11032.  Arras,  Market  Weighton,  stellate  fibula  and  pendant  inlaid  with  coral, 
chariot  burial  (York  Museum). 

11033.  Hesselskew,  Market  Weighton,  part  of  jet  necklace,  chariot  burial  (York 
Museum). 
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11030.  Driffield,  Two  cruciform  bronze  fibulas  (York  Museum;. 

11031.  Driffield,  five  bronze  fibulae  (York  Museum). 

11024.  Folkton,  near  Filey,  pre-Norman  cross-shaft  (York  Museum). 

11034.  Kilham,  three  bronze  fibulae  (York  Museum). 

11029.  Londesborough,  bronze  fibula  and  buckle  (York  Museum). 

11040.  Boroughbridge,  Devil’s  Arrows  alignments. 

L1012.  Skipwith,  flint  axe-head  with  polished  edge. 

11041.  Skipwith,  inscribed  stone,  (?)  Scandinavian. 

11013.  Skipwith,  tracing  of  (?)  Scandinavian  carving  (11041). 

11042.  Stillingfleet,  ironwork  on  church  door  (Viking  ship,  & c.)  (‘  Reliq.,’ 
Apr.  1907). 

11053.  Stonegrave,  pre-Norman  cross. 

11067.  Whitby,  cup  and  ring  markings. 

1 1027-28.  Thorpe,  near  Bridlington,  Late  Celtic  sword  with  enamelled  handle 
(York  Museum)  (see  ‘ Reliquary,,’  October  1906). 

11001-3.  York  Museum,  late  Celtic  bowl  with  zoomorphic  handles  (‘  Reliq.,’  Jan. 
1906). 

11004-9.  York  Museum,  the  Ormside  bowl  (‘  Reliq.,’  July  1907). 

11011.  York,  The  Retreat,  earthenware  bowl,  pri  nary  interment  of  Lamel  Hill 
tumulus. 

11015-16.  York,  portion  of  pre-Norman  cross-shaft. 

11017.  York,  St.  Mary  Bishophill,  pre-Norman  grave-slab. 

11018.  York,  portion  of  pre-Norman  hog-backed  grave-slab. 

11019.  York  Museum,  pre-Norman  cross-head,  &c.,  from  Cheadle,  Cheshire. 
11020.  York  Museum,  pre-Norman  grave-slab  of  Scandinavian  design. 

11021.  York  Museum,  pre-Norman  carved  slab. 

11022-23.  York  Museum,  pre-Norman  coped  gravestone. 

1 1024.  York  Museum,  pre-Norman  cross  shaft  from  near  Filey. 

11027-28.  York  Museum,  late  Celtic  sword  from  Thorpe. 

11029.  York  Museum,  bronze  fibula  and  buckle  from  Londesborough. 

11030.  York  Museum,  two  cruciform  bronze  fibulae  from  Driffield. 

11031.  York  Museum,  five  bronze  fibulae  from  Driffield. 

11032.  York  Museum,  stellate  fibula  and  coral  inlaid  pendant  from  Arras. 

11033.  York  Museum,  part  of  jet  necklace  from  Hesselskew. 

11034.  York  Museum,  three  bronze  fibulae  from  Kilham. 

11035.  York  Museum,  Scandinavian  wooden  spoons,  knife,  &c. 

11036.  York  Museum,  Scandinavian  stone  weight. 

1 1043.  York  Museum,  carved  bone  of  Viking  age. 

11044.  York  Museum,  fragment  of  pre-Norman  altar  from  St.  Andrews  (‘  Reliq.,’ 
Oct.  1906). 

11045.  York  Museum,  bronze  votive  tablets,  coated  with  silver,  with  Greek 
inscription. 

11046.  York  Museum,  iron  lynch-pin,  chariot  burial  ‘ Danes’  Graves.’ 

11055.  York  Museum,  bronze  fibula  from  the  Wolds. 

1037.  York  Minster  Library,  earliest  known  list  of  Scandinavian  personal 
names,  A.D.  1023. 

11038-39.  York  Minster  Library,  initial  letters,  Anglo-Saxon  MS.  of  Gospels, 
A.D.  950. 


Wales. 


Collection,  Royal  Anthropological  Institute. 

279.  Six  photographs  of  selected  types. 

Photographed  by  Dr.  H.  A.  Auden. 

Anglesea. 

11537.  Cromlech,  Bodorgan. 

Photographed  by  Dr.  Gl.  A.  Auden. 

Brecon. 

Ogam  stone  from  Defynnock,  now  in  British  Museum. 

Cardigan. 

11091.  Ogam  stone,  Kilgerran. 

11092.  Ogam  stone,  Clydai. 
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Carnarvon. 

11529. 

11532. 

11530. 

11534. 

11531. 

11533. 

11535. 

11536. 


Pembroke. 

11084. 

11010. 

11072. 

11073. 

11074. 

11076. 

11076. 

11077. 

11083. 

11078. 

11079. 

11080. 

11081. 

11086. 

11082. 

11086. 

11087. 

11088. 

11089. 

11090. 


Cromlech,  Criccieth. 
Cromlech,  Criccieth. 
Cromlech,  Duffryn. 
Cromlech,  Duffryn. 
Cromlech,  Clynog,  No.  1. 
Cromlech,  Clynog,  No.  2. 
Cromlech,  Llandudno. 
Trer  Ceiri. 


Photographed  by  Dr.  G.  A.  Auden. 


Carningle,  hut  circles. 

Llanwnda,  pre-Norman  grave-slab  (rubbing). 
Monolith,  St.  Nicholas  Moor. 

Longhouses,  cromlech. 

Newport,  Llech-y-dribleth,  cromlech. 

Newport,  cromlech. 

Pentre-evan,  cromlech. 

St.  David’s  Head,  cromlech. 

St.  David’s  Head,  hut  circles. 

Goodwic,  cromlech  No.  1. 

Goodwic,  cromlech  No.  2. 

Goodwic,  Carn-gil-fach,  cromlech. 

Goodwic,  Llanwnda  cromlech. 

Goodwic,  Llanwnda,  inscribed  cross. 

Llanawer,  near  Fishguard,  alignment,  four  stones. 
Llanllawer,  holy  well. 

Nevern,  St.  BryDach  Cross. 

Nevern,  Ogam  bilingual  stone. 

Ogam  bilingual  stone,  St.  Dogmacl’s  Priory. 

Ogam  bilingual  stone,  Bridell. 


ASIA. 

Andaman  Islands. — Collection,  Royal  Anthropological  Institute. 

240,  241.  Chief  of  tribe  near  Port  Blair  and  wife. 

242.  Five  young  women. 

243.  Women  of  South  Andaman. 

244.  Group  : widow  with  skull  of  husband. 

245.  Wife  of  chief  of  Rutland  Island. 

Borneo. — Collection,  Royal  Anthropological  Institute. 

158-173.  Ethnographical  objects. 

Sarawak. 

251,  252.  Kayan  man. 

253,  254.  Kenyah  man. 

255-257.  Sea  Dayak  warriors. 

258,  259.  Sea  Dayak  girl. 

Borneo. — Photographed  by  Dr.  C.  G.  Seligmann,  15  York  Terrace , N.  IF. 

10001.  Baram  Bazaar. 

10002.  Baram  Bazaar. 

10003.  Baram  Bazaar. 

10004.  Baram  Kampong. 

10005.  Baram  Kampong. 

10006.  Baram  Kampong. 
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10007.  Baram  River,  Nipa. 

10008.  Baram  River,  outpost  on. 

10009.  Batu  Clob. 

10010.  Blowpipe,  piece  of  wood  about  to  be  made  into. 

10011.  Blowpipe,  boring. 

10012.  Blowpipe,  boring. 

10013.  Blowpipe,  boring. 

10014.  Blowpipe,  boring. 

10015.  Blowpipe,  instruments  used  for  boring  pith  dart  buts. 

10016.  Blowpipe,  instruments  used  for  boring  pith  dart  buts. 

1001 7.  Blowpipe,  use  of. 

10018.  Boat  race. 

10019.  Brooketown. 

10020.  Brooketown. 

10021.  Brunei. 

10022.  Brunei. 

10023.  Brunei. 

10024.  Brunei. 

10025.  Brunei. 

10026.  Camp,  Kenyah. 

10027.  Camp,  midday. 

10028.  Camp,  temporary. 

10029.  Camp,  temporary. 

10030.  Camp,  temporary,  breaking  up. 

10031.  Camp,  Kenyah,  temporary. 

10032.  Camp,  Kenyah,  temporary. 

10033.  Camp,  Kenyah,  temporary. 

10034.  Canoe. 

10035.  Canoe. 

10036.  Canoe,  Baram  River. 

10037.  Canoe  head. 

10038.  Canoe  figure-head. 

10039.  Canoe  figure-head. 

10040.  Canoe,  Marudi. 

10041.  Canoe,  Marudi. 

10042.  Canoe,  Marudi. 

10043.  Canoe  prow. 

10044.  Canoe  race. 

10046.  Canoe  race. 

10046.  Canoe  race,  end  of. 

10047.  Carriers,  group  of. 

10048.  Carrying  pig. 

10049.  Carrying  pig. 

10050.  Cave. 

10051.  Cave. 

10052.  Cave,  near. 

10053.  Cave,  mouth  of. 

10054.  Cave,  mouth  of. 

10055.  Cave,  entrance  to. 

10056.  Cave,  entrance  to. 

10057.  Cave,  entrance  to. 

10058.  Cave,  interior  of. 

10059.  Chinese  merchant  boat,  Baram  River. 

* 10060.  Dayak  girl. 

10061.  Dayak  man. 

10062.  Dayak  and  wife  in  gala  costume. 

10063.  Dayak  man. 

10064.  Dayak  man  (see  also  10170,  10171). 

10066.  Dayak  and  Chinese  woman,  half-breed. 

10066.  Dayaks,  Land. 

10067.  Dye  plant. 

10068.  Euphorbia,  ligularia,  used  for  poisoning  fish. 

10069.  Root  of  species  of  Bioscwrea,  used  for  poisoning  fish. 
10070.  Fishing  at  mouth  of  Baram  River. 
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10071.  Fishing,  casting  net. 

10072.  Fishing,  casting  net. 

10073.  Fishing  trap. 

10074.  Fishing,  tuba. 

10075.  Fishing,  tuba. 

10076.  Fishing,  tuba. 

10077.  Fishing,  tuba. 

10078.  Fishing,  throwing  out  tuba  in  basket. 

10079.  Fishing,  weighing  tuba. 

10080.  Fishing,  weighing  tuba. 

10081.  Fishing,  weir. 

10082.  Houses  on  Baram  River. 

10083.  House,  Bessiah. 

10084.  House,  corner  of,  Tugolis. 

10085.  House,  Dayak. 

10086.  Houses,  Dayak  (see  also  10192,  10193). 

10087.  House,  head,  Land  Dayak. 

10088.  House,  fireplace  in. 

10089.  House,  floating. 

10090.  House,  Kenyah,  on  river  bank. 

10091.  House,  long. 

10092.  House,  long. 

10093.  House,  long. 

10094.  House,  long. 

10095.  House,  long  (see  also  10194). 

10096.  House,  small. 

10097.  House,  Malay,  with  woman  and  child. 

10098.  Ipoh,  in  bamboo  clump. 

10099.  Ipoh,  cutting  tree. 

10100.  Ipoh,  cutting  tree. 

10101.  Ipoh,  collecting. 

10102.  Ipoh,  tools  used  for  scoring  bark  of  tree. 

10103.  Ipoh,  cooking. 

10104.  Ipoh,  poisoning  darts. 

10105.  Ipoh,  poisoning  darts. 

10106.  Ipoh,  making  basket  for. 

10107.  Ipoh,  packet  of  poison. 

10108.  Ipoh,  palm  leaf  vessel  used  for  inspissating  juice. 
10109.  Ipoh,  dish  in  which  Ipoh  is  mixed  into  a paste. 
10110.  Jar  burial. 

10111.  Joss-house,  Kuching. 

10112.  Kayan  (see  also  10125-10127). 

10113.  Kenyah  funeral  arrangements. 

10114.  Kenyah  girl. 

10116.  Kenyah. 

10116.  Kenyah  woman. 

10117.  Kenyah  woman. 

10118.  Kenyah  woman. 

10119.  Kuching. 

10120.  Kuching  bazaar. 

10121.  Kuching  bazaar. 

10122.  Kuching  from  river. 

10123.  Kuching,  street  in. 

10124.  • Lada  ’ embroidery. 

10125.  Ledam  (Kayan). 

10126.  Ledam  (Kayan). 

10127.  Ledam  (Kayan). 

10128.  Lobong  Jumong,  entrance. 

10129.  Lumbang,  women  and  children. 

10130.  Malay  boys. 

10131.  Malay  dance. 

10132.  Malinau,  going  up  rapids. 

10133.  Marudi  village  and  river. 

10134.  Natives  taking  midday  meal. 
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10135.  Natives  paying  taxes. 

10136.  Natives  paying  taxes. 

10137.  Natives  fighting. 

10138.  Native,  Orang  Kaya  of  Tumangong. 

J0139.  Native,  Orang  Kaya  of  TumangoDg,  in  war  dress. 

ini  7?'  £at.lve’  0rang  Kaya  of  Tumangong,  in  house. 

10141.  Native  man  with  bark  coat. 

10142.  Native  man  and  woman. 

10143.  Native  lads. 

10144.  Natives  watching  races. 

10145.  Natives  going  to  pay  tribute. 

10146.  Native  woman  carrying  baby. 

10147.  Native  man  and  woman  in  corner  of  house. 

10148.  Native  women. 

10149.  Nose  flute. 

10150.  Offerings  on  river  bank. 

10161.  Peace-making  hall. 

10152.  Punan  man. 

10153.  Punan  man. 

10155-  Refang  plant’  Said  to  be  used  in  certain  arrow  poisons. 

IOI06.  Rice  baskets  and  blowpipe. 

10157.  Rice  cultivation,  field  scare. 

10158.  Rice  girls. 

10159.  Rice  houses. 

10160.  Rice  pounding. 

10161.  Rice  winnowing. 

Rock  sleeping-place  near  Lobong  Juman. 

10163.  Sago  making. 

10164.  Sago  making. 

10165.  Sago  manufactory. 

10166.  Sarawak,  street  in. 

10167.  Sham  fight. 

10168.  Skulls  in  Long  house. 

10169.  Tatued  youths,  Punans. 

10170.  Dayak  man  and  women. 

10171.  Dayak  women. 

10172.  River  bank. 

10173.  View  from  fort. 

10174.  View. 

10175.  View  from  hill  near  cave. 

10176.  View  from  fort. 

10177.  View  early  morning. 

10178.  Verandah. 

10179.  Verandah. 

10180.  Verandah. 

10181.  Verandah  and  house. 

10182.  Waterfall. 

10183.  Waterfall  in  wood. 

10185.  Grave,  mock  tomb. 

10186.  Grave. 

10187.  Grave,  pillar. 

10188.  Graves. 

10189.  Graves. 

10190.  Grave,  man’s. 

10191.  Ceremonial  hornbill. 

10192.  House. 

10193.  House,  with  large  ladder. 

10194.  Long  house. 
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Borneo,  Sarawak. — Collection,  Royal  Anthropological  Institute. 
graphed  by  Mr.  R.  Shelford,  3 Wellington  Square,  Oxford. 

1043.  Bakatan  girl. 

1057.  Bakatan  man. 

1081.  Baloi  Gorge. 

1077.  Baloi  Dalam  RLer. 

1112.  Baram  River  at  Claudestown. 

1089.  Baram  River,  Kenyah  Village. 

1091.  Baram  River,  Long  Asai. 

1059,  1115.  Baram  River,  MacDougall  Falls. 

1011,  1012.  Brunei,  views  in. 

1165.  Brunei  GoDg. 

1061.  Bukit  Batu,  Rejang  District. 

1107.  Camp  in  gravel  bed. 

1062.  Dapoi  River. 

1116.  Dayak  warfare. 

1073,  1142.  Dayaks,  Land. 

1141.  Dayaks,  Land,  chief. 

1142.  Dayaks,  Land,  corsets. 

1099.  Dayaks,  Land,  head  house. 

1055,  1063-1065.  Dayak,  Sea. 

1052,  1116.  Dayak,  Sea,  woman. 

1070,  1071.  Dayak,  Sea,  chief. 

1133.  Dayak,  Sea,  man  and  girl. 

1131.  Dayak,  Sea,  and  Kayan. 

1128.  Dayak,  Sea,  head  feast. 

1127.  Dayak,  Sea,  head  feast,  heads  of  Punans. 

1136.  Dayak,  Sea,  house  in  course  of  construction. 

1145.  Dayak,  Sea,  house,  beehives  in. 

1147.  Dayak,  Sea,  cloth. 

1148.  Dayak,  Sea,  corsets. 

1150.  Dayak,  Sea,  currency,  gongs  and  jars. 

1155.  Dayak,  Sea,  ear  ornaments. 

1159.  Dayak,  Sea,  man’s  coat. 

1163.  Dayak,  Sea,  fiddles. 

1033.  Dayak,  Sea,  cock  fighting. 

1160.  Drums. 

1084.  Dulit  mountain. 

1155,  1157.  Ear  ornaments. 

1 164.  Harps. 

1069.  Jungle,  track  through. 

1144.  Kadayan  house,  interior. 

1046.  Kajaman  girl. 

1050.  Kalabit  men. 

1051.  Kalabit  women. 

1028.  Kalabit  smithy. 

1048,  1117.  Kayans. 

1131.  Kayan  and  Sea  Dyak. 

1151.  Kayan  baskets. 

1024.  Kayan  camp  of  hunting  party. 

1143.  Kayan  carvings. 

1041,  1100.  Kayan  chief. 

1023.  Kayan  collecting  gutta-percha. 

1129.  Kayan  firemaking. 

1139.  Kayan  girl. 

1121.  Kayan  house  fortified. 

1135.  Kayan  house,  supports  of. 

1138.  Kayan  house,  interior. 

1153.  Kayan  house,  skulls  in. 

1088.  Kayan  peacemaking. 

1044.  Kayan  woman  with  child  in  sling. 

1120.  Kayan  woman  dancing  with  enemy’s  head. 
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1056.  Kayan  women. 

1034.  Kayan  wrestling. 

1071.  Kelamantan  of  the  Baram. 

1017.  Kenyah  boring  blowpipe. 

1018.  Kenyah  rough  hewing  blowpipe. 

1019.  Kenyah  testing  bore  of  blowpipe. 

1021.  Kenyah  lashing  spearhead  to  blowpipe. 

1022.  Kenyah  making  blowpipe  darts. 

1142.  Kenyah  carvings. 

1040.  Kenyah  chief. 

1020.  Kenyah  collecting  juice  of  upas  tree. 

1026.  Kenyah  consulting  sun-dial. 

1035.  Kenyah  girl  dancing. 

1025.  Kenyah  hun'er. 

1095.  Kenyah,  Long  Sibatu  tribe. 

1140.  Kenyah,  Long  Sibatu  tribe. 

1119.  Kenyah  sacrificial  posts  outside  village. 

1089  Kenyah  village,  Baram  River. 

1030.  1087.  Kenyah  warfare. 

1092.  Kenyah  on  warpath  : watching  boat. 

1027.  Kenyah  women  husking  rice. 

1118.  Kenyah  women. 

1002-1011,  1013,  1014  Kuching,  views  in. 

1080.  Lirong. 

1108.  Lirong  youths. 

1109.  Lirong  girl. 

1086.  Lisum  women. 

1066.  Long  Dapoi,  Tinjar  River  : huts. 

1076.  Long  Kiput  village. 

1049.  Long  Pokuns. 

1093.  Long  Wat  chief. 

1123.  1126.  Malays. 

1146.  Malay  arms. 

1098.  Malay  fishing  village. 

1158.  Malay  lace  pillow. 

1103.  Malay  playing  gongs. 

1124.  Malay  women. 

1161.  Maloh  guitar. 

1036-1039.  Manufacture  of  cloth,  stages  in  the  : woman. 
1097.  Miri,  mouth  of  the. 

1079.  Murik. 

1111.  Murut  head  feast. 

1157.  Murut  men’s  hairpins. 

1154.  Necklets. 

1130.  Offerings  to  omen  birds. 

1045.  Orang  Bukit  girl. 

1125.  Orang  Bukit  woman. 

1060.  Paran  River,  rapid. 

1075.  Paran  River,  group  of  natives. 

1068.  Pata  River  lapids. 

1031.  Pelagus  Rapids,  poling  up  the. 

1042,  1085.  Punans,  Tinjar  River. 

1101.  Punan  chief. 

1127.  Punan  heads  taken  by  Sea  Dayaks. 

1067.  Rejang  River,  head  of  Great  Rapid. 

1113.  Rejang  River,  Bakun  Falls. 

1082.  Rejang  River,  Gehan  Bakun. 

1074,  1096.  Rejang  River,  Upper. 

1032.  Rice  planting,  Rejang  District. 

1016,  1016.  Sarawak  Rangers,  The. 

1114.  Sekapan  grave. 

1094.  Sibop  chief. 

1137.  Sibop  House,  interior. 
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1152.  Sibop  House,  carved  door. 
1083.  Sibop  village. 

1122.  Sibop  vdlage,  tutelary  deity. 
1058.  Sibuyans  of  Lundu. 

1102.  Siduans  playing  nose  flute,  &c. 
1149.  Siduans,  baskets. 

1134.  Tanjong  woman. 

1073.  Trusan  Murats. 

1029.  Tuba  fishing,  Baram  River. 
1090.  Tutan  River,  rapid. 

1 162.  Zither,  bamboo. 


Ceylon. — Photographed  by  Dr.  C.  G.  Seligmann,  15  York  Terrace,  JY  .W . 


10210.  Anuradhapura,  on  the  road  to. 

10211.  Anuradhapura. 

10212  Anuradhapura,  large  Buddha. 

10213.  Anuradhapura,  Dagoba. 

10214.  Anuradhapura,  Dagoba. 

10215.  Anuradhapura,  monolithic  pillars. 

10216.  Anuradhapura,  moonstone. 

102.17.  Anuradhapura,  Naga  Raja. 

10218.  Anuradhapura,  rock  temple. 

10219.  Anuradhapura,  shrine  in  wood. 

10220.  Anuradhapura,  Thuparama  Dagoba. 

10221.  Anuradhapura,  tombs  of  saints. 

10222.  Bathing  lake. 

10223.  Bo  tree. 

10224.  Bo  tree,  Pooja  to. 

10225.  Goddess  and  priest. 

10226.  Kandy,  temple  at. 

10227.  Kandy,  temple  Dear. 

10228.  Kandy,  terrace-cultivation. 

10229.  Kandy,  toy  shrine. 

10230.  Kangani  and  Kali. 

10231.  Matale,  shop. 

10232.  Matale,  Tazia. 

10233.  Native  playing  stringed  instrument. 

10234.  Nawalapitya,  sacred  stones. 

10235.  Nawalapitya,  sacred  stones  and  mango  tree. 
10236.  High  priest. 

10237.  Chief  priest,  Ruanweli. 

10238.  Tamil  child  and  charms. 

10239.  Tamil  girl  pounding  rice. 

10240.  Tamil  house. 

10241.  Tamil  lines. 

10242.  Tamil  lines  and  landscape. 

10243.  Tamil  men. 

10244.  Tamil  women. 

10245.  Tamil  women. 

10246.  Tea  coolies. 

10247.  Tea-picking. 

10248.  Tea-picking. 

10249.  Tea-picking. 

10250.  Tea-weighing. 

10251.  Terrace-cultivation. 

10252.  Terrace-cultivation  (see  also  102281. 

10253.  Thurapama,  shiine  at. 

10254.  View  of  hills. 
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India. 

Southern  India,  Todas .—Photographed  by  Dr.  W.  H.  R.  Rivers, 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  ( The  references  are  to  Dr.  Rivers’s 
1 The  Todas,’  where  a description  of  the  photographs  will  be  found.) 

9001.  Toda  man,  p.  19. 

9002.  Toda  man,  side  face,  p.  20. 

9003.  Toda  woman,  p.  21. 

9004.  Toda  woman,  side  face,  p.  22. 

9006.  9006.  Toda  village,  pp.  25,  27. 

9007.  Toda  house,  p.  28. 

9008.  Kaimukhti  salutation  of  Todas,  p.  31. 

9009.  Toda  women  pounding  and  sifting  grain,  p.  33. 

9010.  Kalmelpudithti  salutation  of  Todas,  p.  35. 

9011.  9012.  Toda  dairy,  pp.  44,  46. 

9013.  Toda  method  of  churning,  p.  51. 

9014.  Toda  dairy-vessels,  p.  59. 

9015.  Dairy  and  dairyman,  p.  63. 

9016.  Dairyman  saluting  threshold,  p.  65. 

9017.  Dairy  ( kudrpali ),  p.  67. 

9018.  Toda  war  sol,  p.  75. 

9019.  Dairy  and  calf-house,  p.  77. 

9020.  Salutation  of  palol,  p.  95. 

9021.  Palol  in  attitude  of  prayer,  p.  96. 

9022.  9023.  Method  of  carrying  dairy-vessels,  pp.  125,  127. 

9024.  Dairy  and  stones  called  neurzulnkars,  p.  129. 

9025.  Neurzulnltars,  p.  130. 

9026.  Palol,  Italtmokh,  and  neurzulnkars,  p.  141. 

9027.  Stones  called  irnortkars,  p.  299. 

9028.  Scene  of  irnortiti  ceremony,  p.  301. 

9029.  Salutation  called  nersatiti,  p.  301. 

9030.  Seclusion-hut  for  Toda  women,  p.  314. 

9031.  Boy  holding  imitation  bow  and  arrow,  p.  393. 

9032.  Methods  of  Toda  dress,  p.  573. 

9033.  9034.  Child,  to  show  method  of  shaving  head,  p.  577. 

9035.  Drill  method  of  making  fire,  p.  582. 

9036.  Badaga  greeting  Toda,  p.  631. 

9037.  Sacred  stones,  p.  646. 

9038.  Dairyman  taking  food,  p.  46. 

9039.  Kuriolv  and  Pilimurg,  Toda  man  and  woman,  p.  552. 

9040.  Kuriolv,  p.  551. 

9041.  Kuriolv  and  Meilitars,  p.  564. 

9042.  Group,  pp.  30,  535. 

9043.  Toda  man,  p.  575. 

9044.  Kodrner  (7),  Karseidi  and  Kerkwodr  (8),  p.  14. 

9045.  Toda  men. 

9046.  Toda  women. 

9047.  Toda  acting  as  forest  ranger. 

9048.  Toda  village,  p.  29. 

9049.  Village  of  Umgas,  p.  673. 

9050.  Village  of  Pishkwosht,  p.  656. 

9051.  9052.  Village  of  Naters. 

9053.  Stones  called  Teuar,  p.  656. 

9054.  Nerpeiker,  p.  206,  and  hill  Tikalmudri,  p.  205. 

9055.  View  from  Modr  showing  the  hill  Koti,  p.  291. 

9056.  Ti  dairy  at  Modr,  p.  86. 

9057.  Ti  buffaloes  at  Modr. 

9058-9060.  Milking  scene,  pp.  53,  54. 

9061.  Dairy  at  Kanodrs,  p.  80. 

9062.  Tarvali  at  Tovalkan  with  palikartmokh,  p.  655. 

9063.  Ordination  ceremony,  p.  146. 

9064.  Ordination  candidate  saluting  threshold  of  dairy,  p.  146. 
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9065.  Seclusion-hut,  pp.  314,  325. 

9066.  Ceremony  after  seclusion,  p.  328. 

9067.  9068.  Funeral-hut  and  pen,  pp.  340,341. 

9069.  Old  funeral-place,  showing  tree  growing  in  pen. 

9070.  Funeral-post,  p.  350. 

9071.  Erkumptthpimi  sacrifice : making  fire,  p.  277. 

9072.  9073.  Erkumptthpimi  sacrifice:  prayer,  pp.  279,  280.' 

9074.  j Erkumptthpimi  sacrifice  : killing  of  calf,  p.  279. 

9075.  Erkumptthpimi  sacrifice:  passing  log  and  leaves  round  calf,  p.  279. 

9076.  Erkumptthpimi  sacrifice  : cutting  up  calf,  p.  281. 

9077.  -Erkumptthpimi  sacrifice : roasting  calf,  p.  283. 

9078.  Merkalars,  p.  29. 

9079.  Tamil  coolies. 

9080.  Tamil  child. 

9081.  Bridge  at  foot  of  Nilgiris. 

9091.  Framework  of  Toda  house,  p.  584. 

9092.  Toda  memorial  mound,  p.  440. 

Indo-China  (French). — Photographed  by  Dr.  C.  G.  Seligmann, 
1 5 York  Terrace , N.  W. 

10255.  Chulon,  canoe  at. 

10256.  Chulon,  market-place. 

10257.  Chulon,  Chinese  temple,  interior. 

10258.  Chulon,  Chinese  temple,  side  wall. 

AFRICA. 

Algeria. — Photographed  by  Dr.  W.  H.  R.  Rivers,  St.  John’s 
College , Cambridge.  ' 

9082.  Rag  bush  at  Old  Biskra : seat  of  marabout. 

9083.  Rag  bush  in  cemetery  at  Sidi  Okba. 

9084.  Arab  ; oasis  of  Sidi  Okba. 

9085.  Nomad  Arabs  from  camp  near  Biskra. 

9086.  Nomad  child. 

9087.  Date  market  at  Biskra. 

9088.  Barber  at  Biskra. 

9089.  Arab  boys. 

9090.  Roman  pillar  in  Old  Biskra. 


Rhodesia. — Collection,  Royal  Anthropological  Institute. 
Photographed  by  Mr.  Franklin  White,  Bulawayo. 

Dhlo-Dhlo  Buins. 

928.  North-east  side. 

929.  North-west  side. 

930.  Enlarged  view  of  part  of  928. 

931.  Enlarged  view  of  part  of  929. 

932.  Entrance  in  north  face. 

933.  Square  corner  in  north-west  side. 

934.  935.  Portion  of  north-west  side. 

936.  North-west  comer  from  east. 

937.  North-west  corner  from  south. 

938.  Western  face. 

939.  Outer  enclosure. 

940.  Outer  enclosure,  or  guard-house. 

941.  Entrance  to  outer  enclosure  (940). 

Zimbabwe : Elliptical  ruin . 

901.  General  view  from  hill  ruins. 

902.  South-west  end  of  chevron  pattern. 

903.  Wall  between  chevron  and  west  entrance. 
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904.  West  entrance. 

905.  West  entrance  and  wall  to  north. 

906.  Continuation  of  wall  northwards. 

907.  Continuation  of  wall  northwards. 

908.  Continuation  of  north  and  side  wall. 

909.  North-west  entrance. 

910.  North-west  entrance  to  gap  in  wall. 

911.  Gap  in  north  wall. 

912.  Wall,  south  side  of  gap. 

913.  Outer  passage  and  main  wall. 

914.  North  entrance. 

915.  Steps  to  north  entrance. 

916.  The  passage. 

9 17.  East  doorway  in  passage. 

918.  The  tower. 

919.  West  wall  of  tower  enclosure  and  western  monoliths  on  wall. 

920.  Monoliths  near  west  entrance. 

921.  Interior,  south  end ; large  tower,  black  courses. 

922.  Interior,  south  end  ; monoliths  on  wall. 

927.  Plan  of  the  ruin. 

Hill  ruins. 

924.  Doorway,  rounded  corners,  lintels. 

925.  Doorway,  square  corners. 

Valley  ruins. 

923.  Bird  and  crocodile  carved  on  soapstone  beam. 

926.  Plaster-covered  stonework. 


South  Africa. — Photographed  by  Miss  Ethel  M.  Hartland, 
Highgarth,  Gloucester. 

8002.  Bushman, 

8004-8015.  Bantu,  full  faces  and  profiles  (see  ‘Man,’  1907,  35,  pi.  D). 


Sudan,  E. — Collection,  Royal  Anthropological  Institute. 
233,  234.  Nuba  native. 


Swaziland. — Collection,  Royal  Anthropological  Institute, 

80,  82.  Boys. 

81,  83-94,  101,  102.  Women  and  girls. 

83.  Kraal,  with  women  and  girls. 

107.  Kraal. 


Tonga. — Collection,  Royal  Anthropological  Institute. 

95.  Boys. 

96.  Girl. 

98,  103,  105,  106.  Doctor  and  attendants. 


Zululand. — Collection,  Royal  Anthropological  Institute. 

97,  104.  Men  and  boys. 

852,  874,  875.  Cetewayo. 

876.  Cetewayo’s  wives. 

853-873,  877-881.  Natives. 

Photographed  by  Miss  Ethel  M.  Hartland,  Highgarth , Gloucester. 
8003.  Zulu  witch-doctor’s  necklace,  ‘ Folklore,’  vol.  xvii.  pi.  15. 
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AMERICA,  NORTH. 


North  American  Indians.— Collection,  Royal  Anthropological  Institute. 
Crows. 

260  Graveyard. 

261.  Group  of  chiefs. 

262.  Interior  of  lodge. 

263.  Group  of  squaws. 

Pawnees. 

264.  Village. 

265.  Painting  on  buffalo  robe. 

267.  Adult  male. 

Ponca. 


210,  211.  Composite  photo  of  eight  adult  male  skulls. 
Salish. 

454.  Ethnographical  objects. 

455.  Group. 

456.  Lodges  : salmon  trap  in  foreground. 

458.  Kalispilm  lodges. 

458a.  Sweielp  lodges. 

551-596,  616-646.  Men,  women,  and  children. 

See  also  British  Columbia. 


British  Columbia. — Collection,  Royal  Anthropological  Institute. 
598,  599.  Stone  implements. 

Queen  Charlotte  Islands. 

602-604.  Cumshewa  village,  with  totem  posts. 

614.  Kung  village,  Virago  Sound,  with  totem  posts. 

613.  Lucy  Inland  : Village,  with  totem  posts. 

612,  613.  Massett  village,  with  totem  posts. 

605-608.  Skidaus  village,  with  totem  posts. 

609-612.  Skidegate  village,  with  totem  posts. 

601.  Tan-oo  or  Klue  village,  with  totem  posts. 

See  also  North  American  Indians:  Salish. 


United  States.— Collection,  Royal  Anthropological  Institute. 

TJtali. 

461,  462.  ‘ Aztec  Springs  ’ : ruined  city. 

469-472.  Hooven  Weep  River:  ruined  fortress. 

463  465.  McElmo  River : ruins. 

459,  460.  Manco  Canon : ancient  ruins. 

451-453.  Rio  de  Chilly : Pueblo. 

AMERICA,  SOUTH. 

Bolivia. — Collection,  Royal  Anthropological  Institute. 

246,  24  7.  Chikuachi  : Two  dried  female  bodies. 

British  Guiana. — Collection,  Royal  Anthropological  Institute. 
Photographed  by  Sir  E.  F.  im  Thurn,  K.C.M.G. 

157.  Ackawoi  house. 

146.  Arawack. 

147-149.  Arawack  whip  game. 
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160.  Arawack  women  : rattle  game. 

151.  Arawack  women  beating  time  for  dances. 

152.  Arawack  and  Portuguese  half-breed. 
153-155.  Arawack  and  Spanish  half-breed. 
116-137.  True  Caribs. 

138.  Carib  and  Scotch  half-breed. 

108.  Macusi. 

109-114.  Macusi  games. 

139, 140.  • Warrans. 

141-143.  Warran  shield  game. 

156.  Warran  village. 

144,  145.  Warran  and  African  half-breed. 


New  Granada,  or  United  States  of  Colombia. 

275.  On  the  Rio  Nerena. 

277.  On  the  Rio  Truando. 


AUSTRALIA. 

Collection,  Royal  Anthropological  Institute. 
223,  224,  250,  287-296,  801-820.  Natives. 

Tasmania. 

222.  Skull. 

225-232.  Natives 


OCEANIA. 

Ellice  Islands. — Collection,  Royal  Anthropological  Institute. 
186-193.  Groups  of  natives. 

Fiji  Islands. — Collection,  Royal  Anthropological  Institute. 
832-851.  Natives. 


New  Caledonia. — Collection,  Royal  Anthropological  Institute. 

297.  Native  man  : profile,  front  and  back  views. 

298.  Native  man,  front  view. 

299.  Native  man,  profile  and  front  views. 


New  Hebrides. — Collection,  Royal  Anthropological  Institute. 

Photographed  by  Commander  Boyle  T.  Somerville,  R.N. 

37.  Specimens  of  spears. 

42.  Specimens  of  clubs. 

Efati  Island. 

20.  Drums  at  Leleppa. 


Epi  Island. 

24  a.  Native. 
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Espiritu  Santo. 

26,  28.  Two  skulls. 

Mallicollo. 

1,  2 Dancing  grounds. 

6.  Sacrifice  of  pig. 

8.  Skulls. 

Port  Sandwich. 

4.  French  settlement,  with  canoes. 

6.  Three  natives. 

12.  Profile  of  native. 

13.  Two  natives. 

14.  Heads  of  two  natives. 

15.  Native  shooting  fish. 

18.  Pig-paying  dance. 

1 9.  Dancing  grounds. 

21.  Group  of  natives. 

22.  Native. 

23.  Natives  in  canoe. 

29.  Dancing  grounds  and  drums. 

35.  Canoe. 

39.  Group  of  natives. 

40.  Native  boy. 

41.  At  the  pig-paying  ceremony. 

Saangofa  Village. 

38.  Old  chief. 

Tongarihi  Island. 

25.  Chief  Sasamaki. 

Tongoa. 

32.  Young  man. 

33.  Group  of  chiefs. 

34.  Group  of  natives. 

Uripiv. 

3.  Stone  altars  on  dancing  grounds. 

7.  Two  natives. 

9.  Stones  of  worship. 

10.  11.  Shed  supported  by  carved  pillars. 

16.  17.  The  Maki  dance. 

27.  Rack  of  sacred  pig’s  tusks. 

30.  Widow  of  chief. 

31.  Natives. 

36.  View  during  the  Maki  dance. 


New  Zealand. — Collection,  Royal  Anthropological  Institute. 

821-830.  Maoris. 

831.  Maori  house. 

831a.  Maori  carved  post. 


Sandwich  Islands. — Collection,  Royal  Anthropological  Institute. 
203,  204,  216.  Composite  photographs  of  seven  adult  male  skulls. 
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Solomon  Islands. — Collection,  Royal  Anthropological  Institute. 
Photographed  by  Commander  Boyle  T.  Somerville,  R.N. 
New  Georgia. 

52,  53.  Group  of  natives,  Munggeri. 

54.  Natives. 

56.  Native  king. 

57.  Natives. 

69.  Canoe. 

60.  Native  with  canoe. 

61.  Native  making  fire. 

62.  Grave  and  skull  house. 

63.  Olawatu,  or  sacred  island. 

64.  Native  playing  flute. 

65.  Boy  playing  jew’s  harp. 

66.  Boy  playing  jew’s  harp,  European  form. 

67.  68.  Prepared  head,  Rubiana. 
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1.  As  in  previous  years,  the  Committee  have  had  the  advantage  of  the 
co-operation  of  several  gentlemen  not  members  of  the  Association,  but 
delegates  of  various  learned  bodies  who  are  interested  in  the  Survey. 
Mr.  George  Payne,  one  of  the  delegates  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
and  Mr.  E.  Clodd,  Mr.  G.  L.  Gomme,  and  Mr.  J.  Jacobs,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Folklore  Society,  Sir  C.  M.  Kennedy,  K.C.M.G., 
representing  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  Mr.  Edward  Laws,  the  V en. 
Archdeacon  Thomas,  Mr.  S.  W.  Williams,  and  Professor  John  Rhys, 
representing  the  Cambrian  Archaeological  Association,  and  Dr.  C.  R. 
Browne,  a representative  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  have  continued 
their  valuable  services.  Other  members  of  the  Committee  are  delegated 
by  the  Anthropological  Institute. 

2.  In  previous  reports,  the  Committee  presented  a list  of  villages  or 
places  which,  in  the  opinion  of  competent  persons  consulted  by  the  Com- 
mittee, appeared  especially  to  deserve  ethnographic  study.  They  also 
recorded  the  commencement  of  such  study  in  several  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  by  observers  residing  in  the  respective  neighbourhoods.  Since 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Association  the  Committee  have  taken  an  impor- 
tant step  in  advance  by  commissioning  the  Rev.  Dr.  Walter  Gregor  to 
make  a special  visit  to  the  district  of  Galloway  for  the  purpose  of  the 
survey.  He  remained  there  during  part  of  the  months  of  October  and 
November  1895,  and  paid  another  visit  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year. 
On  these  occasions  he  collected  a considerable  amount  of  information  on 
the  current  traditions  and  folklore  of  the  district,  and  took  measurements 
of  a number  of  the  inhabitants.  The  Committee  have  requested  him  to 
complete  his  observations  on  the  people  of  Galloway,  and  to  commence  a 
similar  systematic  survey  of  Ayrshire,  the  results  of  which  will,  it  is 
expected,  be  ready  for  insertion  in  their  next  Report.  Dr.  Gregor  pos- 
sesses special  qualifications  for  this  work,  and  his  preliminary  notes  are 
appended  to  this  Report,  not  merely  as  being  of  interest  in  themselves,  but 
as  indicating  by  example  the  manner  of  recording  folklore. 

3.  The  tabulation  of  the  results  of  Dr.  Gregor’s  physical  measure- 
ments, and  of  those  which  the  Committee  have  received  from  other  sources, 
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is  deferred  to  a future  Report.  The  Committee  hope  also,  if  reappointed, 
in  future  Reports  to  supply  bibliographical  information. 

4.  The  Committee  have  provided,  for  the  use  of  observers  of  the 
physical  characters  of  the  people,  a number  of  the  following  instruments 
graduated  in  millimetres  : — 

1 . A two-metre  tape. 

2.  A pair  of  folding  callipers. 

3.  A folding  square. 

4.  A small  set-square. 

Sets  of  these  have  been  supplied  to  applicants  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  who  will  communicate  to  the  Committee  the  measurements  they 
take.  Others  are  still  available  for  use  by  competent  observers  who  may 
desire  to  borrow  them,  and  those  at  present  in  circulation  will  be  reissued 
as  soon  as  returned.  Several  applications  were  made  in  consequence  of 
an  announcement  on  the  matter  inserted  in  the  ‘ Academy,’  ‘ Athenaeum,’ 
and  ‘ Nature’  by  the  courtesy  of  the  editors  of  those  journals. 

5.  The  Committee  have  to  thank  the  Rev.  Fletcher  Moss,  of  Didsbury, 
for  a number  of  measurements  and  other  observations. 

6.  The  Committee  are  much  indebted  to  Mr.  G.  Paul  for  undertaking 
to  organise,  through  communications  to  the  local  papers  circulating  in 
Nidderdale,  and  communications  with  the  local  Naturalists’  Club,  a survey 
of  that  district,  the  results  of  which  the  Committee  hope  to  receive  in  due 
course. 

7.  The  Buchan  Field  Club  has  published  a series  of  observations  made 
by  Mr.  John  Gray,  B.Sc.,  and  Mr.  Tocher,  secretary  of  the  club,  upon 
the  anthropological  characters  of  the  people  of  East  Aberdeenshire.  It  is 
proceeding  with  the  work  upon  the  lines  laid  down  by  this  Committee. 

8.  The  Irish  Ethnographic  Committee,  consisting  of  Professors  Cun- 
ningham and  Haddon,  members  of  this  Committee,  and  Professors  Haugh- 
ton  and  Wright,  is  engaged  in  tabulating  the  results  of  the  measurements 
of  over  500  individuals  taken  during  the  last  four  years  in  the  Anthro- 
pometric Laboratory  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  It  is  intended  to 
tabulate  the  statistics  with  reference  to  ethnography,  to  the  occupation 
of  the  subjects,  and  to  the  success  of  the  students.  For  the  first  of  these 
the  subjects  will  be  grouped  geographically,  according  to  the  districts 
from  which  their  parents  come,  in  probably  a dozen  groups.  Dr.  G.  R. 
Browne,  who  co-operates  with  this  Committee,  has  undertaken  the  work 
of  tabulating  the  observations  and  calculating  the  indices.  A Report 
from  the  Committee  is  appended. 

9.  The  Cambridge  Ethnographic  Survey  Committee  have  also  com- 
menced operations.  They  are  at  present  investigating  the  villages  of 
Barrington  and  Foxton,  but  as  yet  there  are  no  results  available  for  this 
Report. 

10.  The  Committee  have  to  thank  the  Congress  of  Archaeological 
Societies  in  union  with  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London  for  printing 
and  circulating  among  their  members  a large  number  of  this  Committee’s 
code  of  instructions,  with  Mr.  Hartland’s  explanatory  paper  appended 
thereto.  At  the  Canterbury  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Archaeological  Insti- 
tute a discussion  has  taken  place  on  the  subject  of  an  ethnographical 
survey  of  Kent. 

11.  Appended  to  this  Report  is  an  important  communication  made  to 
this  Committee  by  Mr.  Laurence  Gomme,  on  the  method  of  determining 
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the  value  of  folklore  as  ethnological  data.  The  recommendations  of  Mr. 
Gomme  will  be  found  to  be  valuable  when  the  stage  arrives  at  which  it  is 
practicable  and  necessary  to  compare  the  collections  made  by  the  Com- 
mittee in  different  localities. 

12.  The  Committee  have  learned  with  much  gratification  from  Mr. 
Griffith  that  the  establishment  of  similar  committees  for  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States  of  America,  working  on  the  same  lines  as 
this  Committee,  is  in  contemplation. 

13.  The  Committee  look  upon  these  several  results  of  their  work  as 
encouraging,  and  ask  to  be  reappointed  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  it. 
They  also  ask  for  a further  grant  of  50 1.,  having  wholly  expended  the 
sum  granted  for  the  present  year. 


APPENDIX  I. 

The  Ethnographical  Survey  of  Ireland.  — Report  of  the  Committee,  con- 
sisting of  Dr.  C.  R.  Browne,  Professor  D.  J.  Cunningham,  Dr.  S. 
Haughton,  Professor  E.  Perceval  Wright,  and  Professor  A.  C. 
Haddon  ( Secretary ).  ( Drawn  up  by  the  Secretary.) 

Last  year  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  published  1 a Report  by  Dr.  C.  R. 
Browne  on  ‘ The  Ethnography  of  the  Mullet,  Inishkea  Islands,  and 
Portacloy,  co.  Mayo,’  illustrated  by  three  plates  of  photographs.  This  is 
the  third  Report  issued  by  the  Dublin  Ethnographic  Committee,  and  the 
investigation  was  carried  out  on  the  same  lines  as  previously — that  is,  it 
embraces  the  physiography  of  the  district,  anthropography  (physical 
characters  and  statistics,  vital  statistics — personal  and  economic,  phy- 
siology, folk-names)  ; sociology  (occupations,  customs,  food,  clothing, 
dwellings,  and  transport)  ; folklore,  archaeology  (survivals  and  antiqui- 
ties) ; history,  &c.  The  district  investigated  is  a very  wild  and  remote 
part  of  Ireland,  and,  in  spite  of  great  difficulties,  Dr.  Browne  has 
produced  a valuable  and  interesting  memoir.  A full  series  of  observa- 
tions were  taken  on  sixty-two  adult  males,  and  the  eye  and  hair  colours 
of  494  individuals  were  recorded.  The  average  stature  of  the  men  is 
T725  m.  (about  5 ft.  8 in.)  ; they  are  stoutly  built  and  broad-shouldered. 
Over  80  per  cent,  of  the  adults  have  brown  or  dark  hair,  and  about  the 
same  number  have  light  eyes  : but  the  eyes  of  the  women  run  darker 
than  those  of  the  men.  The  cephalic  index  of  the  men  is  mainly  (39) 
mesaticephalic,  there  being  20  brachycephals  and  only  3 dolichocephals  ; 
if  two  units  are  deducted  (as  is  often  done  to  compare  with  cranial 
indices),  the  numbers  are  41  mesati-,  10  brachy-,  and  11  dolicho-cephals. 
The  mean  cephalic  index  is  79  4,  the  facial  is  11  T9,  and  the  nasal  64. 
Dr.  Browrne  analyses  the  differences  of  the  people  from  the  various 
districts.  Thus  the  North  Inishkea  and  the  Portacloy  are  the  tallest 
(av.  T727  m.  = 5 ft.  8 in.)  ; but  the  former  have  the  shortest  arms,  the 
proportion  of  span  to  height  being  102-45  ; while  at  Portacloy  it  is 
105-65,  and  intermediate  elsewhere.  The  nigrescence  index  is  as  follows  : 
Inishkea  Islands  10-5,  Mullet  62-3,  Portacloy  77-5  ; thus  the  islands  show 
a greater  proportion  of  light  hair.  There  is  a greater  tendency  to  brachy - 
cephalism  in  South  Inishkea  and  Portacloy,  and  none  of  these  men  were 

1 Proceedings  (3),  vol.  iii.  pp.  587-649. 
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dolichocephalic.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  original  paper  for  fuller 
details. 

In  1895  Dr.  Browne  investigated  the  natives  of  Ballycloy,  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  barony  of  Erris,  in  co.  Mayo.  This  is  an  isolated 
district,  being  cut  off  by  a semicircle  of  mountains  from  the  rest  of  the 
county.  The  people,  who  are  much  intermarried,  are  largely  descended 
from  Ulster  settlers.  A statement,  originally  made  by  an  anonymous 
writer,  has  somehow  gained  currency,  and  has  been  repeatedly  quoted 
abroad,  noticeably  by  M.  de  Quatrefages  and  by  M.  Devay,  that  the 
descendants  of  the  Ulster  people,  driven  two  centuries  ago  into  Sligo  and 
Mayo,  had  dwindled  into  dwarfs  of  5 feet  2 inches  high,  prognathous, 
;..nd  pot-bellied.  Dr.  Browne  found  that  the  average  height  of  these 
people  is  1‘721  m.  (5  feet  7|  inches),  and  they  exhibited  no  sign  of  physical 
degeneracy  ; they  are  very  healthy,  fond  of  music  and  dancing,  given  to 
joking,  and  sharp  in  business,  Though  there  is  a coast-line  of  forty- 
seven  miles,  nearly  all  the  men  are  farmers.  The  houses  are  of  a some- 
what better  order  than  those  commonly  found  in  the  West  of  Ireland. 
Fifty  men  were  measured,  and  the  hair  and  eye  colours  of  298  individuals 
noted.  The  mean  cephalic  index  is  80-5  (78‘5),  facial  index  112-6,  and 
nasal  index  63-9.  Full  details,  as  in  the  last  Report,  will  shortly  be 
published  in  the  ‘ Proceedings  ’ of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

APPENDIX  II. 

Report  of  the  Ethnographical  Survey  of  Pembrokeshire. 

By  Edward  Laws,  Esq.,  F.8.A. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Cambrian  Archaeological  Association, 
held  at  Launceston  in  August  1895,  Mr.  Henry  Owen,  F.S.A.,  and  myself 
were  requested  to  institute  an  archaeological  survey  of  the  county  of 
Pembroke. 

Mr.  Owen  undertook  to  compile  a bibliography — no  slight  task,  for 
though  Pembroke  is  comparatively  a small  county  it  has  perhaps  been 
more  freely  ink-bespattered  than  any  shire  in  Wales.  Mr.  Owen  has  now 
ready  for  press  an  annotated  catalogue  of  printed  books  referring  to  the 
county.  This  list  he  will  present  to  the  committee  appointed  by  the 
Cambrian  Archaeological  Association  at  their  meeting  on  the  7th  Septem- 
ber in  Aberystwith.  When  the  catalogue  of  printed  books  has  been  issued 
it  is  proposed  to  prepare  and  print  a list  of  MSS.  relating  to  the  county 
of  Pembroke.  This  is  a work  that  cries  aloud  for  the  worker.  The  list  of 
MSS.  relating  to  the  Welsh  counties  preserved  in  the  British  Museum  was 
compiled  just  one  hundred  years  ago,  and  other  great  libraries  are  equally 
behind  the  times. 

I myself  undertook  to  raise  a company  of  Pembrokeshire  men,  and 
with  their  assistance  archseologically  annotate  the  6-inch  ordnance  survey 
of  the  county  of  Pembroke.  I have  now  ready  for  press  thirty  quarter 
sheets,  and  hope  before  the  end  of  the  month  of  August  to  receive  twenty 
more. 

The  system  we  have  adopted  is  as  follows  : I send  out  one  or  more 
quarter  sheets  to  a volunteer  worker,  requesting  that  he  will  mark  thereon 
with  a pinhole  the  position  of  the  following  objects  : — 

Camps  or  spaces  enclosed  by  earthworks. 

Camps  or  spaces  enclosed  by  stone  wall. 
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Camps  or  spaces  enclosed  by  banks  or  walls  at  right  angles. 

Earthworks  which  do  not  enclose  a space. 

Settlements  as  shown  by  hut  foundations,  animal  bones,  shells,  &c. 

Interments,  barrows,  graves. 

Megalithic  remains,  cromlechs,  rocking  stones,  menhirs,  holed  stones, 
stone  circles. 

Inscribed  stones,  with  Ogam  or  Roman  lettering,  or  carved. 

Stone  implements,  or  flint  chips. 

Bronze  implements. 

Pottery. 

Coins. 

Ecclesiastical  buildings,  or  remains. 

Military  buildings,  or  remains. 

Domestic  buildings,  manor  houses,  &c.,  or  remains, 

Battle-fields. 

Holy  wells. 

Localities  connected  with  legends. 

Other  spots  of  archaeological  interest. 

Having  marked  these  spots  on  the  map  with  a pinhole,  the  assistant 
is  requested  to  put  a number  on  the  back  of  the  map  by  his  pinhole,  and 
a symbol  on  the  face  (for  this  purpose  he  has  been  supplied  with  a 
simple  code  of  symbols,  which  seems  to  answer  fairly  well),  and  then  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper  write  his  remarks,  measurements,  &c. 

On  receipt  of  the  quarter  sheet  with  the  accompanying  notes,  I 
schedule  the  latter  thus  : — 

Symbol  | No.  J Locality  | Object  | Notes  and  References. 

I look  up  former  descriptions  of  the  object  already  published  and  give 
them  in  the  fifth  column.  If  the  object  is  technical,  such  as  an  Ogam  or 
inscribed  stone,  I ask  aid  from  an  expert ; if  something  that  seems  to  mo 
important  or  incomprehensible,  I personally  inspect. 

Of  the  thirty  quarter  sheets  received  two  have  proved  barren  ; on  the 
remaining  twenty-eight  I find  246  objects  marked,  and  of  these  106  have 
escaped  the  Ordnance  Surveyor. 

The  gentlemen  to  whom  I am  indebted  for  this  valuable  assistance  are 
seven  in  number  : Lieut.  Howorth,  R.A.  ; Lieut.-Col.  Lambton  ; A.  H. 
Lascelles,  Esq.  ; Henry  Mathias,  Esq.  ; Thos.  Wall,  Esq.,  M.D.  : Mr. 
Henry  Williams,  editor  of  the  ‘ Pembroke  County  Guardian.’ 

These  gentlemen  still  hold  some  sheets,  and  a good  many  more  have 
been  distributed  among  other  friends,  which  I hope  shortly  to  receive. 

When  finished  each  quarter  sheet  will  be  complete  in  itself,  and,  if  ray 
Committee  think  good,  can  be  supplied  to  members  and  non-members  of 
the  Association  at  a cost  very  little  exceeding  the  original  price  of  the 
map. 

Our  associate,  Mr.  Williams,  has  been  good  enough  to  give  up  to  the 
survey  a column  of  newspaper  in  which  to  collect  notices  of  the  customs, 
traditions,  and  superstitions  of  the  people.  As  the  .‘  Pembroke  County 
Guardian’  is  published  at  Solva,  in  the  Welsh-speaking  districtof  Pembroke- 
shire, this  is  a very  valuable  aid,  for  although  the  English-speaking  portion 
of  the  county  has  been  well  exploited,  the  Welshery  is  still  untrodden 
ground.  We  call  this  column  ‘ Yn  amsang  ein  Tadau  ' — i.e.  in  the  footsteps 
of  our  fathers— and  have  collected  therein  a vast  amount  of  matter  which, 
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when  properly  digested,  we  hope  to  reprint  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Two 
notes  I will  give  as  specimens  : — 

1.  The  Yicar  of  Pontfaen  draws  attention  to  a custom  called  ‘ Y Wyl- 
nos,’  or  the  Wake  Night. 

Formerly,  the  day  before  burial,  the  corpse  was  removed  from  the 
coffin,  a rope  passed  under  the  arms,  by  which  it  was  drawn  up  the  chim- 
ney of  the  house,  then  lowered  again  and  replaced  in  the  coffin.  This 
ghastly  ceremony  was  common  in  the  last  century  : the  last  recorded  per- 
formance took  place  at  the  Old  Mill  on  the  glebe  land  of  Pontfaen. 

Several  persons  have  corroborated  the  vicar’s  story  as  to  this  unnatural 
performance. 

2.  The  hell-hounds,  whist-hounds,  or  dandy-dogs,  as  they  are  called  in 
different  places,  are  still  occasionally  heard  on  the  slopes  of  Preoelli,  but 
here  they  are  termed  ‘ Cwnbendith  y Mamau.’ 


APPENDIX  III. 

Preliminary  Report  on  Folklore  in  Scotland. 

By  Rev.  Walter  Gregor,  LL.D. 

On  October  16,  1895,  I went,  on  the  invitation  of  Sir  Herbert  Max- 
well, to  the  Airlour,  parish  of  Mochrum,  Wigtownshire.  He  afforded  me, 
during  the  time  I was  his  guest,  every  facility  to  carry  out  the  work 
entrusted  to  me.  From  one  of  his  workmen,  John  Thomson,  aged  seventy 
years,  I obtained  the  Folk-tale  of  ‘ Marget  Totts  ’ and  the  tale  of  Aiken- 
drum  the  Brownie,  along  with  a good  many  items  of  folklore,  including 
the  mode  of  cutting  ‘The  Hare.’  On  Monday  the  21st,  on  the  invitation 
of  Mr.  Wright  of  Alticry,  I went  to  Alticry  House,  and  took  measure- 
ments of  three  men,  two  farmers  and  Mr.  Wright’s  gamekeeper,  from  the 
last  of  whom  I got  some  rhymes  and  other  items  of  folklore.  In  the 
parish  of  Mochrum  seven  sets  of  measurements  were  got,  and  one  was 
obtained  in  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Glasserton.  The  best  thanks  of 
the  Committee  are  due  to  Sir  Herbert  and  Lady  Maxwell,  as  well  as  to 
the  Misses  Maxwell  for  their  helpful  kindness.  Mr.  Wright  showed 
great  attention.  On  Tuesday,  October  22,  I went  to  Soulseat,  the  Manse 
of  Inch,  the  residence  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Paton.  He  used  every  exertion 
to  help  me  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  Committee.  He  took  me  to 
those  of  his  parishioners  whose  ancestors  had  been  for  the  longest  period 
in  Galloway.  From  this  parish,  Stranraer  and  Stoneykirk,  were  obtained 
eleven  sets  of  measurements,  nine  males  and  two  females.  The  difficulty 
met  with  in  those  parishes  is  the  mixture  of  modern  Irish.  With  the 
help  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paton  those  whose  ancestors  were  Irish  either  on 
the  father’s  or  mother’s  side  were  avoided  as  much  as  possible  in  the  parish 
of  Inch,  though  it  was  not  always  convenient  to  do  so.  From  Inch  were 
obtained  several  rhymes  and  other  items  of  folklore.  I have  to  say  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paton  were  most  kind,  and  without  Mr.  Paton’s  help  not 
much  could  have  been  accomplished.  On  October  29  I went  to  the  Manse 
of  Minnigaff,  and  was  most  cordially  received  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reid. 
Mr.  Reid  spared  no  pains  to  meet  my  wishes,  both  by  driving  me  for 
miles  through  the  wild  Galloway  moors  and  by  taking  me  to  those  he 
considered  able  to  help  me  both  in  Minnigaff  and  in  Newton-Stewart. 
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Eleven  measurements  of  males  and  ten  of  females  were  obtained,  along 
with  some  folklore. 

Some  items  of  folklore  have  not  been  communicated  to  the  Com- 
mittee, as  I wish  to  make  further  investigation  into  them.  It  will  be 
seen  that  twenty-eight  measurements  of  males  and  twelve  of  females — in 
all  forty — have  been  obtained,  along  with  a considerable  amount  of  folk- 
lore. The  items  of  folklore  which  follow  are  numbered  for  facility  of 
reference,  and  the  place  where  each  was  obtained  is  indicated  at  the 
commencement  of  the  paragraph. 

I have  only  to  add  that  nothing  could  exceed  the  kindness  and 
courtesy  with  which  I was  received  by  all,  and  the  readiness  with  which 
all  gave  themselves  to  be  measured,  and  that  all  were  much  interested  in 
the  survey. 

1.  Mochrum.  ‘ Marget  Totts.’ — Once  on  a time  a man  was  very  hard 
towards  his  wife,  and  laid  tasks  on  her  no  one  could  accomplish.  He 
at  one  time  gave  her  such  a quantity  of  flax  to  spin  within  a fixed  time 
that  the  work  was  beyond  human  power.  As  she  was  sitting  in  the 
house  bemoaning  herself,  and  thinking  of  what  was  to  be  done,  a woman 
entered.  Seeing  her  in  great  distress  and  perplexity,  she  asked  her  what 
was  the  matter  with  her.  She  told  her  of  the  task  that  had  been  laid 
on  her  by  her  husband.  The  stranger  said  to  her  : ‘ I’ll  tack  awa’  yir 
lint  an  spin’t  t’  you,  an  bring’t  back  t’  you  on  such  and  such  a day 
(naming  the  day),  if  ye  can  tell  me  my  name.’  The  guidwife  agreed  at 
once,  and  gave  the  woman  the  lint.  But  she  was  now  in  as  great  straits 
as  ever,  and  could  in  no  way  come  to  her  apparent  friend’s  name,  and  the 
day  on  which  the  lint  was  to  be  brought  back  was  drawing  near.  As  she 
was  one  day  sitting  at  her  wits’  end  in  the  house  a man  came  in.  He 
asked  her  what  ailed  her  that  she  was  looking  so  cast  down  and  sad.  She 
told  him  all  her  tale.  Now  near  the  house  there  was  a small  hill  covered 
with  thorn  bushes  and  whins.  The  man  told  her  to  go  to  this  hill  and 
hide  herself  among  the  bushes  near  an  open  space  on  it,  and  she  would 
hear  something  to  help  her.  She  did  as  she  was  told.  She  had  not 
been  long  in  her  hiding-place  till  a lot  of  fairy  women  came  with  their 
spinning  wheels  and  sat  down  on  the  open  space  not  far  from  her.  She 
saw  her  friend  amongst  them.  As  she  span  she  went  on  saying,  ‘ Little 
does  the  guidwife  ken  it  my  name’s  Marget  Totts.’  The  woman  with- 
drew without  being  seen  by  the  fairies.  The  day  fixed  for  bringing 
back  the  yarn  came,  and  the  woman  appeared  with  it.  ‘ Here’s  yir  yam, 
if  ye  can  tell  me  what  my  name  is.’  ‘ Your  name’s  Marget  Totts,’  said 
the  guidwife.  The  spinner  went  up  the  lum  in  a blaze  of  fire,  and  left 
the  yarn. 

2.  Mochrum. — The  Brownie  is  believed  to  be,  for  the  most  part,  of  a 
kind,  obliging  disposition. 

A Brownie  that  bore  the  name  of  Aikendrum  went  one  day  to  the 
mill  of  Birhosh  and  offered  his  services  to  the  guidwife  on  the  sole  con- 
dition of  getting  a ‘ cogful  o’  brose  each  evening  atween  the  licht  an  the 
dark  ’ as  his  wages.  He  took  in  hand  for  this  wages  to  bring  all  the  grain 
into  the  stackyard  and  to  thresh  it,  and  to  gather  the  sheep  into  the  ‘ rees.’ 
The  guidwife  was  quite  keen  for  keeping  him,  but  the  daughters  objected 
as  no  wooers  would  come  to  the  house  so  long  as  Aikendrum  was  in  it. 
The  mother  ordered  silence,  and  took  the  Brownie  into  service.  The 
harvest  was  late,  and  he  began  his  work  at  once.  Within  a short  time 
all  the  grain  was  safe  in  the  stackyard.  One  evening  he  was  ordered  to 
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gather  in  all  the  sheep.  By  morning,  when  the  family  was  astir,  the 
sheep  were  all  in  the  ‘rees.’  ‘It  must  have  been  a hard  job  for  you,’ 
said  the  guidwife,  on  seeing  what  had  been  done.  ‘ I had  mair  trouble,’ 
said  the  Brownie,  ‘ wi  a little  broon  ane  wi’  waggin’  horns  nor  a’  the  laive 
thegither.’  The  little  ‘ broon  ane  wi’  waggin  horns  ’ was  a hare.  A 
married  daughter  came  to  live  at  the  mill.  One  day  she  gave  him  a 
pair  of  her  husband’s  breeks.  He  was  so  offended  that  he  left  at  once. 
Before  going  away  he  took  out  the  two  millstones  and  threw  them  into 
the  weal  below  the  bridge  over  the  Bladnach.  He  would  have  nothing 
more  than  his  fixed  wages — ‘the  cogful  of  brose.’ 

3.  Mochrum. — The  following  story  was  told  to  my  informant  when  a 
boy  by  an  old  woman  eighty  years  of  age.  It  was  on  the  Sacrament 
Sunday,  ‘ the  langest  day  in  June.’  She  was  a girl  at  the  time,  and  was 
left  to  look  after  the  house  in  the  absence  of  the  other  members  of  the 
family  at  church.  She  went  outside  and  sat  down  on  a stone  ‘t’  read  her 
beuk.’  While  sitting  and  reading  she  saw  ‘ the  bonniest  wee  man  she 
ever  saw  in  her  life  come  oot  amon’  the  thorn  busses,  go  to  the  kiln 
knowe,  and  sit  doon  on  the  loupin-on-stane,  and  for  twa  oors  he  played 
on  the  bagpipes  “ The  Birks  o’  Aberfoyle,”  the  bonniest  music  she  ever 
heard  in  her  life.’  The  bonnie  wee  man  was  dressed  in  green,  braided 
with  yellow,  and  had  a four-cornered  hat. 

4.  Mochrum. — About  forty-eight  years  ago,  as  some  men  were  approach- 
ing the  bridge  over  the  Airlour  Burn,  a big  black  dog  with  fire  flying  out 
of  his  mouth  was  seen  crossing  the  road  into  a wood  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  road.  Before  any  of  them  could  come  up  to  him,  he  had  entered 
the  wood  and  disappeared. 

5.  Mochrum. — It  is  considered  to  be  unlucky  to  cart  away  ‘ standing 
stones,’  i.e.  the  stones  of  the  circles  called  Druidical. 

6.  Mochrum. — It  is  unlucky  to  cart  away  any  of  the  soil  from  a grave- 
yard, however  long  it  has  ceased  to  be  used.  There  is  a farm  called 
Kirkland  in  the  parish  of  Mochrum.  On  it  is  a spot  said  to  have  been 
used  as  a burial-ground  long  ago.  It  remained  untouched  till  about 
sixty  years  ago.  At  that  time  the  tenant  set  about  carting  away  the  soil. 
Hardly  had  he  begun  work  when  two  of  the  horses  fell  dead. 

7.  Mochrum. — To  forget  the  Sabbath-day  and  to  begin  to  work  as  on 

week-days  was  very  unlucky.  The  farmer  of  D once  forgot  that  it 

was  the  Sabbath,  and  yoked  the  plough  as  usual.  A man  going  to  church 
saw  him  ploughing ; he  ran  to  him  and  told  him  what  day  it  was.  The 
farmer  said  he  had  forgotten.  Within  a year  the  farmer,  his  wife,  and 
the  farm  had  all  gone  to  ruin. 

8.  Mochrum. — If  one  was  leaving  a house  with  a grudge  and  did  not 
wish  the  incoming  tenant  to  thrive,  the  following  ceremony  was  gone 
through.  After  all  the  furniture  was  taken  out,  the  house  was  swept 
clean  and  all  the  ashes  were  removed  from  the  hearth,  which  was  also 
swept  quite  clean.  Stones  were  then  placed  upright  on  the  hearth,  in  the 
same  way  as  peats  are  placed  to  make  a fire.  Those  that  entered  the 
house  would  be  as  bare  as  the  house,  and  there  would  be  no  luck  to  the 
indwellers  till  that  fire  (of  stone)  would  burn.  My  informant  has  seen 
such. 

9.  Mochrum. — On  taking  up  one’s  abode  in  a house  from  which  others 
had  removed,  in  case  ‘ ill  had  been  left  on  the  house,’  a hen,  a cat,  a dog, 
or  other  living  creature  was  thrown  into  it. 

10.  Wigtownshire  (General). — When  one  is  meeting  a reputed  witch, 
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the  thumbs  are  stuck  into  the  palms,  with  the  lingers  pressed  tightly  over 
them. 

11.  Whithorn.— A thorn-bush  or  tree  would  not  be  cut  down.  It  is 
believed  to  be  a protection  against  witches. 

12.  Mochrum. — A piece  of  ‘will  grown  ’ rowan  tree  about  ten  inches 
long  used  to  be  kept  in  the  byre,  on  the  ‘ wa’-head’  over  the  door,  with 
which  each  calf  was  rubbed  when  it  fell  from  the  cow.  This  act  kept  off 
the  witches.  My  informant,  a farmer,  had  such  a piece  in  his  byre  not 
over  six  months  ago. 

13.  Inch. — When  a cow  calved,  a piece  of  rowan  tree  about  two  inches 
long  was  tied  to  her  tail.  My  informant  has  seen  this  done. 

14.  Minnigaff. — Some  goodwives  keep  a small  rod  of  rowan  tree  in  the 
milk-house  wherewith  to  stir  the  cream  in  the  ‘crock.-  This  keeps  tue 
witches’  power  at  a distance. 

15.  Minnigaff. — My  informant  has  heard  of  those  that  carried  a piece 
of  rowan  tree  in  their  pocket  to  protect  themselves  from  the  power  of  the 
witch. 

16.  Mochrum. — A piece  of  the  bark  of  the  rowan  tree  was  carried  by 
some  to  ward  off  the  power  of  witches. 

17.  Minnigaff. — To  find  out  who  was  to  be  her  husband,  the  young 
woman  took  an  apple  in  one  hand  and  a lighted  candle  in  the  other  on  Hal- 
loween, and  placed  herself  in  front  of  a mirror,  and  then  ate  the  apple 
in  the  name  of ‘Uncle  Geordie,’  i.e.  the  devil.  The  face  of  the  future 
husband  appeared  in  the  mirror  when  the  last  mouthful  was  eaten.  My 
informant  once  went  through  this  incantation,  but  when  she  came  to  the 
last  bit  she  turned  and  tied  in  fright  lest  ‘Uncle  Geordie  ’ should  make 
his  appearance. 

18.  Mochrum.  — If  an  unmarried  woman  takes  one  of  her  shirts  and  goes 
to  a stream,  well,  or  loch  where  three  lairds’  lands  meet,  washes  it  in  the 
water,  returns  home,  hangs  it  in  front  of  the  tire,  goes  to  bed,  and  lies 
awake,  she  will  see  her  future  husband  come  and  turn  the  article  of 
dress. 

19.  Mochrum. — When  an  unmarried  woman  sees  the  new  moon  for  the 
first  time,  if  she  lifts  her  foot  and  examines  the  sole  of  her  shoe  she  will 
find  a hair  of  the  colour  of  her  future  husband’s  hair. 

20.  Galloway  {General). — Friday  is  the  common  day  for  celebrating 
marriage. 

21.  Inch. — A marriage  party  always  carried  bread  and  cheese,  with 

whisky.  The  first  person  met,  no  matter  of  what  rank,  must  eat  and 
drink.  A story  is  told  of  the  Lord  Stair  (John  Dalrymple),  who  died  in 
1821,  that  a marriage  party  at  one  time  met  him,  and  as  a matter  of 
course  asked  him  to  partake  of  bread  and  cheese  with  a glass  of  whisky. 
He  refused,  but  wished  the  two  all  happiness,  and  in  token  of  his  good 
will  made  a present  of  a sovereign  to  the  couple.  S 

22.  Inch. — When  the  bride  was  brought  home  a ‘ farle  o’  bread  ’ was 
broken  over  her  head. 

23.  Mochrum. — The  bride  was  welcomed  to  her  own  house  by  the  bride- 
groom’s mother,  if  she  was  living. 

24.  Mochrum. — The  ‘ best  man  ’ and  the  ‘ best  woman  ’ attended  the 
newly  married  pair  to  church  the  Sunday  after  the  marriage— the  1 kirkan.’ 

25.  Mochrum. — Tuesday  was  at  one  time  (about  thirty-five  or  forty 
years  ago)  the  chief  day  for  celebrating  marriages.  Few  marriages  took 
place  on  Friday.  Now  Friday  is  the  chief  day. 
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26.  Inch. — The  husband’s  breeks  used  to  be  laid  on  the  bed  when  the 
wife  was  in  travail. 

27.  Inch. — After  the  birth  there  is  a feast  called  the  1 blythe  meat.’  It 
consists  of  bread  and  cheese,  buns,  whisky,  and  other  good  things. 

28.  Minnigaff. — My  informant  (aged  85)  has  seen  a live  coal  cast  into 
the  water  in  which  a new-born  babe  was  washed. 

29.  Inch. — When  a sleeping  infant  was  left  alone  a Bible  was  laid  below 
the  pillow  to  prevent  the  fairies  from  carrying  it  off.  (Informant  aged  85.) 

30.  Mochrum. — A Bible  was  put  below  the  pillow  of  an  infant ; no 
Satanic  power  could  then  hurt  it. 

31.  Mochrum. — A pair  of  the  husband’s  breeks  laid  on  the  bed  over 
the  wife  when  lying  in  childbed  kept  the  fairies  at  a distance. 

32.  Wigtownshire  (General). — When  a cradle  was  borrowed  it  was  not 
sent  empty.  A n apron,  a shawl,  or  a pillow  was  put  into  it.  What  was 
put  in  might  be  returned. 

33.  Minnigaff. — A scone  was  at  times  laid  into  a cradle  when  borrowed. 

34.  Mochrum. — Something  must  always  be  laid  into  a new  cradle  before 
being  taken  into  the  house  in  which  it  was  to  be  used.  A carpenter, 
known  to  my  informant,  had  made  a cradle.  When  he  was  entering  the 
house  in  which  it  was  to  be  used,  he  was  met  just  outside  the  door  by  the 
old  grandmother,  who  took  off  her  apron  and  cast  it  into  the  cradle. 
This  took  place  about  fifteen  years  ago. 

35.  Minnigaff. — A new  cradle  was  never  taken  empty  into  the  house 
in  which  it  was  to  be  used.  A common  thing  placed  in  it  was  a pillow. 

36.  Minnigaff. — The  cradle  when  in  use  is  always  placed  in  the  back 
part  of  the  apartment  with  the  head  towards  the  door. 

37.  Minnigaff. — The  cradle,  when  there  is  no  infant,  is  stowed  away  in 
some  convenient  place.  It  is  not  lucky  to  allow  it  to  stand  in  the  apart- 
ments occupied  by  the  family. 

38.  Minnigaff. — Rocking  the  cradle  when  the  child  was  not  in  it  caused 
headache  to  the  child. 

39.  Minnigaff.  — It  was  accounted  unlucky  if  the  infant  did  not  cry 
when  the  water  of  baptism  was  sprinkled  on  the  face. 

40.  Inch. — Young  women  sometimes  pin  a piece  of  bread  and  cheese 
under  the  baby’s  dress  when  attired  for  baptism.  After  baptism  the  bread 
and  cheese  are  divided  and  put  below  the  pillow  to  call  forth  dreams  as 
to  the  young  women’s  future  husbands.  It  is  called  ‘ dreaming  cheese.’ 

41.  Minnigaff.  — Unbaptized  children  were  buried  in  a corner  by  them- 
selves apart  from  other  graves. 

42.  Mochrum. — When  a child’s  tooth  falls  out  it  is  thrown  over  the 
left  shoulder  into  the  fire,  and  the  words  are  repeated  : — 

Fire,  fire,  burn  bane, 

And  bring  me  back  my  tooth  again. 

43.  Inch  - When  a child’s  tooth  falls  out  it  is  thrown  over  the  left 
shoulder  in  the  belief  that  a sixpenny  piece  will  be  found.  My  in- 
formant has  done  this. 

44.  Inch.- — Of  the  fingers  : — 

This  is  the  man  that  broke  the  barn, 

This  is  the  man  that  stole  the  corn, 

This  is  the  man  that  sat  and  saw, 

This  is  the  man  that  ran  awa’, 

And  peerie  weerie  Winkle  paid  for  them  a’. 
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A variant  of  the  last  line  : — 

And  wee  Willie  Winkie  paid  for  a’. 

45.  Inch. — Of  the  face  : — 

This  is  the  broo  of  knowledge, 

This  is  the  ee  of  life, 

This  is  the  bubbly  ocean, 

This  is  the  pratie  knife. 

A variant  of  the  third  line  is 

This  is  the  snokie  college. 

46.  Inch. — Dandling  the  child  : - 

This  is  the  way  the  ladies  ride, 

Mim,  mini,  mim  ; 

This  is  the  way  the  gentlemen  ride, 

Gallop-a  trot,  gallop-a-trot. 

47.  Inch. — 

The  way  the  ladies  ride  (softly), 

The  way  the  gentlemen  trot  (more  quickly), 

Cadgers,  creels  an  a’  (roughly). 

48.  Mochrum. — Bathing  in  the  sea  is  done  when  the  tide  is  ebbing. 
It  is  believed  that,  if  there  is  any  disease,  the  tide  carries  it  in,  and  that 
one,  bathing  when  the  tide  is  flowing,  may  catch  it. 

49.  Inch. . — A cure  for  whooping  cough  was  to  put  the  patient  under  the 
belly  and  over  the  back  of  an  ass. 

50.  Minnigaff. — A cure  for  the  same  disease  is  to  take  the  patient  down 
the  shaft  of  a mine  (lead). 

51.  Mochrum. — Patients  labouring  under  whooping-cough  are  carried  to 
Chapel  Pinnan  Well,  and  given  a draught  of  its  waters. 

52.  Wigtownshire  (known  over). — The  well  of  St.  Medana  (St.  Maiden) 
in  the  parish  of  Glasserton  is  resorted  to  for  the  cure  of  whooping-cough.  At 
times  the  water  is  carried  away  for  the  same  purpose.  Not  long  ago  a 
lady  of  title  had  a quantity  of  it  sent  to  be  administered  to  some 
members  of  her  household  that  were  suffering  from  the  disease. 

52a.  Kirkmaiden. — There  is  a well  at  St.  Medan’s  cave,  at  which 
visiturs  were  in  the  habit  of  leaving  pins,  buttons,  and  suchlike  small 
articles.  Some  may  still  be  seen  around  it. 

53.  Mochrum. — To  get  a ‘ piece  ’ 1 from  a married  woman  having  the 
same  name  as  her  husband  effected  a cure  of  whooping-cough. 

54.  Mochrum. — A cure  for  the  bite  of  an  adder  is  to  kill  a chicken,  split 
it  up,  and  while  still  wariji  tie  the  whole  bird  over  the  wound. 

55.  Minnigaff. — A mode  of  curing  warts  is  by  ‘ selling  ’ them.  The  one 
that  has  the  warts  takes  as  many  stones  as  there  are  warts,  ties  them  into 
a ‘ bundle,’  and  lays  it  on  the  public  road.  Whoever  comes  across  it  and 
opens  it  gets  the  warts. 

56.  Mochrum. — One  mode  of  curing  a cow  or  other  domestic  animal 
was  to  strike  the  teeth  with  a clew  of  blue  yarn.  My  informant  has  seen 
this  done. 

57.  Minnigaff.— When  one  was  dying  the  window  or  windows  of  the 
apartment  were  opened. 

1 A little  bit  of  anything  given  to  a person,  particularly  a child,  to  eat. 
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58.  Minnigaff,  Inch. — When  death  looked  near  or  when  one  was  dying, 
all  kinds  of  food  were  taken  from  the  apartment. 

59.  Minnigaff. — When  one  was  dying,  if  there  was  a cat  in  the  room, 
it  was  driven  out. 

60.  Minnigaff . \ Inch. — When  one  died  the  looking-glass  was  turned  or 
covered  with  a cloth. 

61.  Minnigaff. — The  clock  was  stopped  when  one  died. 

62.  Minnigaff. — A plate  with  a little  salt  was  placed  on  the  breast  of 
the  dead  body. 

63.  Minnigaff. — A penny  was  placed  on  the  eye  of  the  dead  if  it  did 
not  close. 

64.  Inch. — A few  friends  are  always  present  at  the  ‘kistin’ — i.e., 
when  the  body  is  put  into  the  coffin. 

65.  Inch. — There  used  to  be  wakes.  Those  present  commonly  employed 
themselves  in  religious  exercises, — ‘read  and  prayed  time  aboot.’  Those 
of  the  ‘ wilder  sort  ’ smoked  tobacco  and  kept  themselves  in  good  cheer  by 
drinking  whisky. 

66.  Inch. — Wine  and  short-bread  are  commonly  served  to  those  that 
are  present  at  a funeral. 

67.  Inch. — The  coffin,  when  the  house  of  death  is  at  a distance  from 
the  graveyard,  is  conveyed  in  a cart  to  the  graveyard. 

68.  Inch. — The  coffin  of  a suicide  was  carried  to  the  graveyard  on  two 
rough  beech  branches,  and  not  on  the  ‘ spokes  ’ on  which  the  coffins  of 
those  who  died  a natural  death  were  carried.  The  coffin  was  hoisted  over 
the  wall  and  buried  close  under  it.  The  two  beech  branches  were  cast  on 
the  side  of  the  grave  next  the  wall.  In  later  times  the  coffin  was  carried 
through  the  gateway. 

69.  Minnigaff. — A suicide  was  not  buried  in  the  graveyard.  The 
clothes  of  the  unfortunate  were  either  buried  in  the  grave  or  burned. 

70.  Mochrum. — It  is  believed  that  if  one  is  ill  and  about  to  die,  the 
cat  of  its  own  accord  leaves  the  apartment  in  which  the  patient  is  lying. 

71.  Mochrum. — A dog’s  howling  at  night  forebodes  death. 

72.  Mochrum,. — If  one  was  ill  and  confined  to  bed,  a Bible  was  placed 
below  the  bolster.  My  informant  has  seen  this  done. 

73.  Wigtownshire,  {General).  — One  on  setting  out  on  a journey,  or  to 
transact  any  piece  of  business,  must  not  turn  back  to  fetch  anything  that 
may  have  been  forgotten. 

74.  Mochrum . — It  is  accounted  unlucky  to  meet  a bare-footed  woman. 

75.  Mochrum. — It  is  unlucky  to  meet  a hare.  (Gamekeeper,  Alticry). 

76.  Mochrum. — It  is  unlucky  to  shoot  a cuckoo.  (Gamekeeper,  Alticry). 

77.  Mochrum — Crows  flying  high  is  an  indication  of  coming  wind 
and  rain. 

78.  Mochrum. — Sea-gulls  coming  inland  during  the  afternoon  is  a sign 
of  rain.  (Gamekeeper,  Alticry). 

79.  Mochrum. — Geese  ‘ flaupin  ’ up  the  water  with  their  wings  when 
they  are  swimming  is  a sign  of  rain. 

80.  Mochrum. — Of  the  magpie  it  is  said  : — 

Yane’s  sorrow, 

Twa’s  mirth, 

Three’s  a beerial, 

Four’s  a birth, 

Five’s  a ship  in  distress  at  sea. 

Six  is  a love-letter  coinin’  t’  me.  (Gamekeeper,  Alticry). 
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81.  Mochrum. — It  is  unlucky  to  meet  a single  magpie.  To  meet  two 
brings  luck. 

82.  Mochrum. — A few  magpies  flying  and  hopping  about  a house  is  an 
indication  of  a death  in  the  house  within  no  long  time. 

83.  Mochrum. — If  a hen  crows  she  is  killed  at  once.  She  is  not  cooked 
and  used  as  food,  but  buried.  Such  a crowing  is  accounted  most 
unlucky. 

84.  Mochrum. — It  is  looked  on  as  unlucky  if  a hen  lays  a very  small 

egg’  , , 

85.  Minnigaff — A little  of  the  cows  droppings — ‘sham’ — was  put 

into  the  calf’s  mouth  when  it  fell  from  the  cow. 

86.  Mochrum. — A little  salt  is  sprinkled  along  the  cow's  back  when 
the  calf  is  dropped. 

87.  Inch. — A sixpenny  piece  and  a little  salt  were  put  into  the  bottom 
of  the  milking  pail  into  which  the  first  milk  of  a cow  just  calved  was 
drawn. 

88.  General. — ‘ Beesnan  ’ is  the  name  given  to  the  first  drawn  milk  of  a 
newly  calved  cow.  It  is  sometimes  given  as  a draught  to  the  cow,  and 
sometimes  part  of  it  is  made  in  scones,  which  are  called  ‘ beesnan  scones.’ 

89.  Mochrum.  — Some  put  a pinch  of  salt  into  the  churn  when  the 
cream  was  to  be  churned. 

90.  Minnigctff. — One  day  the  goodwife  at  the  farm  of  Waterside  parish 
of  Minnigaff  began  to  1 kirn  the  kirn.’  She  churned  in  vain.  No  butter 
would  ‘come.’  A horseshoe  was  put  below  the  churn,  and  the  butter 
came  at  once. 

91.  Inch. — Each  child  carried  every  morning  to  school  a peat  to  serve 
as  fuel  for  the  day.  A scholar  was  appointed  to  see  that  each  brought  a 
peat,  and  of  the  proper  size.  If  he  considered  any  peat  too  small,  or  if 
any  one  neglected  to  bring  one,  the  defaulter  had  to  bring  two  next  morn- 
ing. This  inspector  bore  the  name  of  ‘ Peat-bailie.’ 

92.  Inch. — The  first  reading  book  was  called  ‘ Reed-a-ma  daisy.’ 

93.  Minnigaff. — It  was  a custom  that  the  beadle  got  a fleece  of  wool 
from  each  farmer  in  the  parish  at  ‘ clippin’  time.’  The  sheep-shearing  took 
place  in  June,  and  the  beadle  made  his  rounds  commonly  in  July  to  collect 
his  dues. 

94.  Minnigaff. — When  a carpenter  finishes  his  apprenticeship  he  treats 
some  of  his  fellow-workmen  and  companions  to  strong  drink.  This  treat- 
ing is  called  the  ■ Lowsan.’ 

95.  Mochrum. — The  quantity  of  oats  taken  to  the  mill  to  be  ground  into 
meal  at  one  time  for  household  use  was  commonly  four  bolls.  This  quan- 
tity was  called  a ‘kilncast,’  and  the  meal  made  from  it  a ‘melder.’  YVhen 
the  ‘ melder’  was  brought  home,  a bannock  of  H or  If  inches  was  baked, 
and  ‘fired’  in  front  of  the  fire.  At  the  evening  meal  a dish  of  ‘brose,’ 
called  the  ‘ melder  brose,’  was  served  to  the  whole  household,  and  then  a 
piece  of  the  bannock  was  given  to  each  member  of  the  family.  A small 
quantity  of  the  ‘melder  ’ was  given  to  a poor  neighbour,  or  to  a working- 
man with  a large  family.  This  deed  was  thought  to  bring  a blessing  on 
the  ‘melder  ’ and  make  it  last  well. 

96.  Inch. — A small  cake  with  a hole  in  the  centre,  called  the  ‘ melder- 
bannock,’ was  baked  from  the  ‘ melder  ’ for  each  member  of  the  family. 
The  younger  members  not  unfrequently  put  a piece  of  string  through  the 
hole  and  hung  it  round  the  neck. 

97.  Mochrum. — If  a sower  inadvertently  omitted  to  sow  a ‘ rig  ’ when 
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he  was  sowing  the  seed,  a member  of  the  family  would  die  before  that  time 
next  year. 

98.  Mochrum. — The  reapers,  when  ‘ shearing,’  would  not  allow  a woman 
to  put  off  her  bonnet  and  ‘ shear  ’ with  bare  head.  If  a woman  did  so, 
one  of  the  reapers  would  soon  cut  his  (her)  fingers. 

99.  Minnigaff. — When  a young  horse  was  taken  to  the  smithy  to 
receive  the  first  shoes,  whisky  was  carried  by  the  one  that  took  the  animal 
to  the  smithy.  When  the  first  nail  was  driven  into  the  first  shoe,  the 
smith  and  any  others  that  might  be  present  were  treated  with  a glass  each. 

100.  Port  William,  Mochrum. — An  old  blacksmith  told  me  that  it  was 
the  custom  to  give  the  smith  a glass  of  whisky  when  he  had  finished 
putting  on  the  first  shoe  of  the  first  set  of  shoes  of  a young  horse. 

101.  Minnigaff. — On  the  first  day  of  April  jokes  used  to  be  played. 
One  would  pretend  to  send  a letter  to  a friend,  and  the  one  on  whom  the 
joke  was  to  be  played  was  asked  to  carry  it.  The  victim,  suspecting  nothing, 
took  the  letter  and  carried  it.  All  that  the  letter  contained  was,  ‘ Send 
the  gowck  another  mile,’  and  this  might  sometimes  be  done. 

102.  Minnigaff. — On  Halloween  a dish  of  mashed  potatoes— ‘ beetlt 
praties  ’ — was  prepared.  Into  it  were  put  a ring,  a sixpenny  piece,  and  a 
button.  The  dish  was  stirred  in  the  form  of  the  figure  8.  The  household 
partook  all  together  of  the  dish. 

103.  Minnigaff. — There  existed  at  one  time  in  the  parish  of  Minnigaff 
a Hell-fire  Club.  The  members  used  to  meet  at  Creeton.  On  one  occasion 
they  celebrated  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  by  giving  the  bread 
and  wine  to  their  dogs.  The  room  in  which  this  profanation  took  place 
was  afterwards  haunted.  All  the  members  died  untimely  deaths. 

104.  Minnigaff. — If  a fire  was  kept  constantly  burning  for  a period  of 
years,  a beast  grew  at  the  back  of  it.  Such  was  the  case  with  the  fire  of  a 
woman  called  Nelly  Coull.  that  lived  at  Corbreknowe  or  Cordorkan. 

105.  Minnigaff. — Over  the  river  Penkiln  there  is  a bridge  not  far 
above  the  point  where  it  joins  the  Cree.  It  is  called  Queen  Mary’s  Bridge. 
It  consists  of  two  arches.  The  middle  pier  resits  on  a rock.  On  the  top 
of  this  rock  is  a round  hole  like  a small  cauldron.  It  is  a custom  to 
take  three  stones,  to  form  a ‘ silent  wish,’  and  to  lean  over  the  parapet, 
and  drop  the  stones,  the  one  after  the  other,  into  the  hole.  If  the  stones 
fall  into  it,  the  wish  will  be  fulfilled. 

106.  Minnigaff. — Children’s  Hogmanay  rhyme  : — 

Rise,  guidwife,  an  shake  your  feathers  ; 

Dinna  think  that  we  are  beggars, 

Boys  and  girls  come  out  to  play, 

To  seek  our  Hogmanay. 

Gin  ye  dinna  gee’s  our  Hogmanay, 

We  dunner  a yer  doors  the  day. 

107.  Inch. — Everything  was  made  ready  for  the  New  Year’s  welcome. 
Oaten  cakes  had  been  baked  ; and  a haggis  had  been  cooked,  and  was 
served  cold.  The  ‘ first  fit  ’ got  a ‘ farle  o'  bread  ’ and  a slice  of  the  cold 
haggis. 

108.  Minnigaff.— A cake  of  flour  with  dried  fruit  is  made  by  each 
household.  It  is  of  a round  shape.  It  is  baked  in  a pot. 

109.  Minnigaff. — A day  or  two  before  Hogmanay  a haggis  has  been 
cooked  and  set  aside  to  cool.  On  Hogmanay  it  is  laid  out  on  a table  with  a 
knife  beside  it.  When  the  ‘first  fit’  has  finished  his  congratulations  he 
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helps  himself  to  a slice  of  the  haggis,  and  walks  away.  Each  one  that  calls 
afterwards  does  the  same.  The  custom  still  exists,  but  not  to  such  an 
extent  as  in  days  of  old.  ‘ There’s  not  one  in  fifty  ’ compared  with  old 
times. 

110.  Minnigaff. — All  dirty  water  and  ashes  — in  6hort,  all  that  is  usually 
carried  out  of  a house  each  morning — are  carried  out  on  the  last  evening 
of  the  year.  This  is  done  that  nothing  may  have  to  be  taken  out  on  New 
Year’s  Day. 

111.  Inch. — The  ashes,  as  well  as  all  dirty  water,  were  carried  out  of 
the  house  on  the  last  evening  of  the  year. 

112.  Minnigaff. — Nothing  was  given  out  of  a house  on  New  Year’s 
Day. 

113.  Inch , Minnigaff. — It  was  deemed  unlucky  to  give  a burning  peat 
to  a neighbour  to  kindle  a fire  on  the  morning  of  New  Year’s  Day,  and 
no  housewife  would  do  so. 

114.  Minnigaff. — It  was  taken  as  an  omen  for  good  if  one  brought 
anything  into  the  house  on  New  Year’s  Day. 

115.  Inch. — It  was  accounted  unlucky  for  a man  with  red  hair  to  come 
into  the  house  on  New  Year’s  morning  as  ‘ lirst  fit.’  If  it  was  known  that 
one  with  such  hair  intended  coming  as  ‘ first  fit,’  means  were  taken  to 
ft  restall  him. 

116.  Mochrum . — One  with  fair  hair  is  accounted  an  unlucky  ‘ first  lit  ’ 
on  the  morning  of  the  New  Year.  There  are  some  that  will  not  open  the 
door  to  one  having  such  hair. 

117.  Mochrum.  — One  with  dark  hair  is  counted  a lucky  ‘ first  fit  ’ on  the 
morning  of  New  Year’s  Day. 

118.  Inch. — One  of  good  character  was  preferred  as  ‘first  fit’  on  the 
morning  of  New  Y’ear’s  Day. 

119.  Creebank  Farm,  Minnigaff. — At  12  o’clock  on  New  Year’s  Eve 
the  1 foreman  ’ entered  the  master’s  bedroom  as  ‘first  fit.’  He  carried 
with  him  a sheaf  of  oats  and  a bottle  of  whisky.  He  cast  the  sheaf  on 
the  bed  over  the  master  and  his  wife.  A glass  of  whisky  was  then 
poured  out  and  health  to  the  family  and  prosperity  to  the  farming  opera- 
tions were  drunk  to. 

120.  Mochrum.—  It  was  customary  on  the  morning  of  the  New  Year  to 
give  a portion  of  unthreshed  oats  to  each  of  the  horses  and  the  cattle  of 
the  farm. 

121.  Mochrum. — One  must  have  on  some  piece  of  new  dress  on  New 
Year’s  Day. 

122.  Minnigaff. — As  the  clock  strikes  twelve  at  night  on  Hogmanay 
a large  bonfire  is  kindled  on  the  Green  of  the  village  of  Minnigaff.  For 
some  weeks  before  the  boys  are  busy  collecting  brushwood  and  pieces  of 
fallen  trees  from  the  neighbouring  woods.  The  Earl  of  Galloway,  to 
whom  the  woods  belong,  gives  all  facilities  for  this  purpose.  By  the  last 
day  of  the  year  a goodly  quantity  of  material  has  been  gathered.  On  that 
day  everyone  is  busy  in  erecting  the  pile  to  be  burned,  and  before  the 
appointed  hour  everything  is  ready.  There  is  no  ceremony  before  or  at 
the  kindling,  and  there  is  no  special  person  set  apart  to  apply  the  fire.  The 
pile  burns  through  the  night  and  commonly  through  part  of  next  day. 
It  is  always  erected  on  the  same  spot.  About  seventy  years  ago  the 
bonfire  was  composed  of  different  material.  For  months  before  the  bones 
all  round  the  district  were  collected  and  stored  in  a little  hut  built  by  the 
boys  with  rough  stones  in  a corner  of  the  village  green.  The  bones  of 
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any  animal  that  had  died  and  been  buried  for  a considerable  time  were 
dug  up  and  stored.  For  about  a fortnight  previous  to  Hogmanay  the 
boys  went  the  round  of  the  village  and  laid  all  the  peat-stacks  under 
tribute.  The  peats  were  all  carefully  stowed  away  till  required.  On  the 
last  day  of  the  year  the  peats  were  first  piled  up,  and  then  the  pile  was 
covered  with  the  bones.  At  twelve  o’clock  at  night  the  whole  was  set  on 
fire,  and  the  younger  part  of  those  present  ran  round  the  blazing  pile,  but 
no  words  were  repeated.  My  informant  (eighty- three  years  of  age)  has 
engaged  in  all  this.  He  also  said  that  he  as  well  as  others  used  to  get 
empty  tar-barrels,  put  a little  tar  into  them,  place  them  on  their  heads, 
have  the  tar  in  them  set  on  fire,  and,  with  them  blazing  on  their  heads, 
parade  the  village.  About  thirty  years  ago  those  in  authority  set  them- 
selves to  put  down  the  custom.  The  bonfire  was  erected  as  usual,  but 
the  word  went  round  that  the  kindling  of  it  was  to  be  prevented,  and  if 
anyone  succeeded  in  kindling  it  every  endeavour  would  be  made  to  ‘droon’t 
oot,’  and  this  could  have  been  easily  clone,  as  the  village  pump  is  quite 
close  to  the  site  of  the  bonfire.  Nothing  daunted,  the  villagers  assembled 
to  wait  the  current  of  events.  As  the  midnight  hour  approached,  the 
policeman  made  his  appearance  carrying  a pail.  He  came  up  to  the  pile, 
put  down  his  pail,  and  began  to  walk  round  and  round  the  green.  The 
boys  stood  at  a distance,  peeping  from  every  corner,  and  watching  if  an 
opportunity  of  throwing  a piece  of  fire  on  the  pile  could  be  found.  A few 
yards  from  where  it  stood  is  a house  in  which  lived  at  that  time  a woman 
named  Jess  Clelland.  Jess  was  on  the  side  of  the  old  custom,  and  she 
was  on  the  watch  to  outdo  the  men  of  authority.  The  policeman  took  a 
rather  wider  turn  than  usual,  and  when  his  back  was  turned  Jess  seized  a 
burning  peat  from  her  hearth,  rushed  out,  and  thrust  it  into  the  bonfire. 
When  the  policeman  turned  he  saw  the  pile  in  a blaze.  He  ran,  seized 
the  pail,  and  made  for  the  pump,  The  pump-handle  was  gone,  and  the 
policeman  withdrew.  Jess  gained  the  victory.  Let  Mr.  Lang  indite  an 
ode  to  her. 

122a.  At  New  ton- Stewart  there  is  a fire  procession  which  starts 
from  ‘ The  Angle  ’ on  Hogmanay  exactly  at  twelve  o’clock  at  night.  A 
tir-barrel  is  fixed  on  two  long  poles  by  means  of  two  cross-bars.  The 
barrel  is  well  filled  with  tar  and  paraffin.  The  whole  is  mounted  on  the 
shoulders  of  four  (?)  men,  and  the  contents  of  the  barrel  are  set  on  fire. 
The  procession  marches  along  the  street  past  the  bridge  over  the  Cree 
that  leads  to  Minnigaff  village.  When  the  end  of  the  street  is  reached 
the  processionists  retrace  their  steps  till  they  come  to  the  bridge.  This 
they  cross  and  march  through  the  village  of  Minnigaff  to  the  green,  where 
the  bonfire  is  now  in  full  blaze.  Here  they  get  their  barrel  replenished 
if  need  be.  They  then  retrace  their  steps  through  the  village  and  over  the 
bridge  to  Newton-Stewart,  and  then  along  the  street  to  ‘The  Angle,’  the 
point  from  which  they  started.  Here  the  poles  and  barrel  are  thrown 
down  and  the  whole  burned.  During  the  procession  the  carriers  of  the 
blazing  barrel  are  changed  every  now  and  again.  Last  year  an  attempt 
was  made  to  put  a stop  to  the  procession,  under  the  plea  that  it  gave 
occasion  to  much  drunkenness.  Mr.  J.  Reid,  the  minister  of  Minnigaff, 
remonstrated  with  the  authorities  against  such  a step,  and  most  luckily 
his  remonstrance  prevailed,  and  the  procession  took  place  with  all  order, 
Mr.  Reid  himself  being  witness. 

[A  bonfire  is  burned  at  Invergorden,  Ross-shire,  on  the  last  day  of  the 
year.  It  is  kindled  at  twelve  o’clock  at  night.] 
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1 23.  Inch. — When  one  saw  the  new  moon  for  the  first  time,  the  hat  or 
whatever  was  worn  on  the  head  was  lifted. 

124.  Inch. — The  money  in  the  pocket  must  be  turned  the  first  time  the 
new  moon  is  seen. 

125.  Mochrum. — Human  hair  was  never  burned.  Burning  the  hair 
made  one  cross.  It  was  twisted  up,  and  put  commonly  on  the  ‘ wa’  head,’ 
but  at  times  into  crevices  of  the  walls  of  the  dwelling-houses.  My  in- 
formant has  seen  tufts  of  human  hair  in  holes  of  the  walls  of  old  un- 
inhabited houses. 

126.  Mochrum. — If  one  puts  an  indignity  on  a good  spring- well,  he 
(she)  will  not  do  well  in  after-life. 

The  ‘ Hare. ’ 

127.  Mochrum..  — Notwithstanding  the  introduction  of  reaping  ma- 
chines, the  ‘ hare  ’ is  still  cut  in  the  old  fashion.  Here  is  the  mode  of 
cutting  it.  A small  quantity  is  left  to  form  the  ‘ hare.’  It  is  divided 
into  three  parts  and  plaited,  and  the  ears  are  tied  into  a knot.  The 
reapers  then  retire  the  distance  of  a few  yards,  and  each  throws  his  or 
her  ‘heuk,’  i.e.  hook,  in  turn,  and  tries  to  hit  and  cut  down  the  ‘hare.’ 
It  must  be  cut  below  the  gram-knot,  and  the  reapers  continue  to  throw 
their  hooks  in  regular  succession  till  one  is  skilful  enough  to  cut  it  below 
the  knot.  This  one  is  said  to  be  the  ‘best  han’,’  and  receives  as  reward 
double  the  quantity  of  whisky  the  others  receive.  The  ‘hare’  is  carried 
home  and  given  to  the  female  servant  in  the  kitchen,  who  places  it  over 
the  kitchen-door  inside.  The  Christian  name  of  the  first  male  that 
enters  the  kitchen  is  the  Christian  name  of  her  future  husband.  If  there 
are  several  female  servants,  each  in  turn,  as  agreed,  gets  her  chance. 
The  ‘ hare  ’ is  allowed  to  hang  for  a considerable  length  of  time  in  the 
place  where  it  is  first  laid. 

128.  Minniyaff.— The  ‘hare’  was  often  kept  till  the  following 
harvest. 

129.  Minniyaff. — The  one  that  cut  the  ‘hare’  carried  it  home  and 
placed  it  over  the  kitchen  door,  and  the  kitchenmaid  had  to  kiss  the  first 
man  or  boy  that  entered. 

130.  Inch. — When  the  ‘hare  ’ was  cut,  there  was  great  cheering.  It 
was  carried  home  and  placed  over  the  kitchen  door.  The  goodwife  had 
to  kiss  the  first  male  that  entered. 

131.  — Minniyaff. — When  the  ‘ hare  ’ was  cut  the  unmarried  reapers 
ran  with  all  speed  home,  and  the  one  that  reached  it  first  was  the  first  to 
be  married. 

132.  Mochrum. — In  reaping  grain  during  the  time  of  harvest  a reaper, 
if  a capable  reaper,  was  set  to  reap  ‘ a rigg.’  The  first  ‘ rigg  ’ was  called 
the  ‘pint,’  i.e.  point,  and  the  one  that  reaped  was  named  the  ‘pintsman.’ 
The  last  ‘ rigg’  of  those  occupied  by  a set  of  reapers  was  called  the  ‘ heel,’ 
and  the  reaper  bore  the  same  name.  In  cutting  the  ‘ hare  ’ the  ‘ pintsman  ’ 
was  the  first  to  throw  the  ‘ heuk,’  and  then  each  reaper  threw  in  succes- 
sion till  it  came  to  the  ‘ heel,’  if  it  had  not  been  cut  before.  If  not  cut 
the  first  round,  the  same  mode  was  followed  till  it  was  cut. 

133.  Mochrum. — The  ‘ Winter,’  i.e.  the  one  that  took  the  last  load  of 
grain  to  the  stackyard,  was  treated  in  a somewhat  rough  manner.  Some 
one  of  his  fellow-servants  watched  for  him  to  dash  over  him  a quantity  of 
dirty  water,  and  the  dirtier,  so  much  the  better.  To  avoid  such  a bath  he 
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had  to  be  on  the  outlook,  but  at  times  the  opportunity  occurred,  and  over 
him  the  dirty  water  went.  My  informant  has  been  so  served  oftener 
than  once. 

134.  Mochrum. — It  may  be  stated  that  for  each  four  capable  reapers 
there  was  one  to  bind  and  ‘ stook,’  i.e.  set  the  sheaves  on  end  opposite 
each  other  with  the  heads  pressed  together.  There  were  commonly  twelve 
sheaves  in  the  ‘ stook,’  i.e.  six  on  each  side. 

My  informants  have  all  assisted  in  cutting  the  ‘ hare.’ 1 

The  Seventh  Son. 

135.  Mochrum. — A seventh  son  bom  in  succession  has  the  power  of 
healing  running  sores  by  rubbing  them  with  his  hand.  My  informant,  a 
blacksmith,  had  an  apprentice  of  the  name  of  Wallace,  who  was  a seventh 
son.  One  day  a man  having  running  sores  in  one  of  his  legs  arrived. 
The  young  apprentice  and  he  retired  together  to  go  through  the  process, 
so  that  my  informant  did  not  see  the  mode  of  procedure.  This  took  place 
about  twenty-five  years  ago. 


Sting  of  an  Adder. 

136.  Portlogan. — ‘Gee  a fat  cat  a bit  knap,’  i.e.  give  a fat  cat  a blow 
to  stun  it,  rip  it  up  and  put  it  hot  over  the  wound. 

137.  Kirkmaiden. — Tear  a fowl  ‘ sindrie,’  i.e.  asunder,  and  put  it  hot 
and  bleeding  over  the  wound.  This  was  done,  according  to  my  informant, 
about  thirty  years  ago  in  the  case  of  a man  named  James  Garva. 

Measles. 

138.  Kirkmaiden. — Measles  or  any  kind  of  infectious  disease  is  cured 
in  the  following  way.  The  operator  stands  in  front  of  an  ass  with  the 
patient  in  her  (or  his)  hands,  and  passes  him  (or  her)  three  times  round 
the  animal’s  neck  from  left  to  right,  repeating  each  time  on  reaching  the 
upper  side  of  the  neck  the  words,  ‘In  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.’ 

Whooping  Cough. 

139.  Kirkmaiden. — A sail  is  considered  efficacious. 

140.  — Kirkmaiden. — Take  the  patients  out  to  sea  in  a boat  and  keep 
them  at  sea  till  the  tide  turns. 

141.  Kirkmaiden. — Place  a slice  of  raw  pork  ham  on  the  chest  of  the 
patient. 

142.  Kirkmaiden , Kells. — Let  the  patient  get  a ‘piece  ’ from  a married 
woman  whose  maiden  name  is  the  same  as  that  of  her  husband.  My 
informants  have  seen  this  cure  carried  out. 

143.  Kirkmaiden. — The  patient  is  taken  to  the  house  of  a married  man 
and  woman  whose  maiden  name  was  the  same,  but  who  are  not  relatives. 
The  patient  gets  a ‘ piece  ’ on  arrival.  After  a time  porridge  is  cooked 
and  given,  and  after  another  interval  tea  is  partaken  of.  Food  has  to 
be  eaten  three  times.  Afternoon  is  the  time  when  the  visit  is  paid. 

144.  Kirkmaiden. — There  is  a cave  on  the  west  coast  of  Kirkmaiden, 
about  two  miles  west  of  Logan  House.  From  the  roof  of  the  cave  hang 
a good  many  stalactites,  which  go  by  the  name  of  ‘ Peter’s  Paps.’  Those 

1 See  The  Golden  Bough,  vol.  ii.  pp.  10,  11,  and  the  Folklore  Journal,  vol.  vii. 
pp.  47,  48. 
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labouring  under  the  disease  are  taken  to  the  cave,  held  up  under  one  of 
the  paps,  so  as  to  allow  the  water  from  it  to  fall  into  the  mouth.  Some- 
times the  pap  is  taken  into  the  mouth  and  sucked. 

145.  Dairy. — The  patient  is  put  into  the  hopper  of  a mill.  This  was 
done  to  my  informant’s  father. 

Erysipelas,  or  ‘ Rose.’ 

146.  Ttmgland. — Tow  sprinkled  with  flour  is  laid  over  the  affected 
part. 

147.  Kirkmaiden. — Dry  flour  is  sprinkled  over  the  spot  affected,  which 
is  then  covered  with  hemp. 

148.  Kirkmaiden. — Flour  warmed  and  dusted  over  wormwood  is  laid 
over  the  diseased  part. 

Warts. 

149.  Dairy. — The  juice  of  the  dandelion  rubbed  on  warts  dispels 
them. 

150.  Kirkmaiden. — Rub  the  wart  with  the  red-hot  stalk  of  a new 
clay  tobacco-pipe.  My  informant  has  seen  this  done. 

151.  Kells. — Rub  the  wart  with  a black  snail.  My  informant  has 
done  this. 

152.  Kirkmaiden. — Rub  the  wart  with  a black  snail  ( Arion  niger), 
and  then  hang  the  snail  on  a thorn -bush.  As  the  snail  wastes,  the  wart 
wastes  till  it  is  gone. 

153.  Kirkmaiden. — Rub  the  wart  with  the  hot  blood  as  it  flows  from 
a pig  when  it  is  being  killed.  My  informant  has  seen  this  done. 

154.  Kells. — My  informant’s  foot  was  covered  with  warts.  A pig 
was  being  killed.  He  took  ofl‘  his  boot  and  stocking,  and  held  the  foot 
under  the  blood  as  it  flowed  from  the  animal.  Without  wiping  off  the 
blood,  he  put  on  the  stocking  and  boot.  The  warts  disappeared  in  a short 
time. 

155.  Dairy. — Rub  the  wart  with  rain-water  from  a natural  hollow  in 
a rock  or  big  stone. 

156.  Portlogan.— -Rub  the  wart  with  a halfpenny,  tie  the  halfpenny 
in  a piece  of  paper,  and  lay  it  on  a public  road.  The  one  that  picks  it  up 
gets  the  wart. 

157.  Kirkmaiden. — My  informant  saw  lately  a young  woman  whose 
hands  were  disfigured  with  warts  rub  them  with  a copper  coin.  It  was 
cast  away.  The  warts  in  due  time  vanished. 

158.  Kirkmaiden. — Cut  a potato  into  nine  pieces,  rub  each  wart 
with  each  of  the  nine  pieces,  then  tie  up  the  pieces  in  a bit  of  paper  and 
bury  the  parcel.  As  the  pieces  waste  the  warts  waste.  My  informant 
has  done  this. 

Colic. 

159.  Kirkmaiden. — A cure  is  to  sit  with  ‘bare  bottom  ’ over  a pot  of 
warm  water. 

160.  Kirkmaiden. — In  a child  the  cure  was  effected  by  turning  it 
three  times  heels  over  head. 

Cholera. 

161.  Mochrum. — When  cholera  visited  the  country  in  1832,  pieces  of 
raw  beef  were  fixed  to  long  poles,  and  the  pole;  were  erected  on  Mill  Hill, 
near  Port  William,  to  catch  the  disease. 
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The  Sty  an. 

162.  Dairy.- — Nine  thorns  are  picked  from  a gooseberry-bush  and 
put  into  the  hand  of  the  patient,  who  throws  them  over  the  left  shoulder. 
This  was  done  to  my  informant. 

Sea-bathing. 

163.  Mochrum. — Bathing  in  the  sea  is  done  when  the  tide  is 
ebbing. 

164.  Mochrum. — Once  bathing  in  the  sea  is  considered  dangerous  to 
the  health.  Several  baths  must  be  taken  to  turn  off  the  evil  effects  of 
only  one  bath,  and  to  produce  good  results.  My  informant  knew  a man 
that  bathed  only  once.  ‘ Blushes,’  i.e.  red  spots,  appeared  all  over  his 
body. 

Deafness. 

165.  Kirkmaiden. — Hare’s  urine  is  used  as  a cure.  The  bladder  is 
taken  from  the  animal,  and  the  urine  is  squeezed  out  of  it,  and  allowed  to 
drop  into  the  ear.  Mr.  MacDouall,  of  Logan,  has  given  a hare  for  this 
purpose. 

Nettle-sting . 

166.  Dairy. — The  burnt  part  is  rubbed  with  the  leaf  of  a dock,  and 
the  following  words  are  repeated  : — 

Nettle,  nettle,  gang  awa’, 

Dockan,  dockan,  come  again. 

‘ Black  Leg  ’ (Anthrax). 

167.  Portlogan. — The  animal  was  groped  all  over  till  the  spot  of  the 
disease  was  found.  The  skin  over  the  diseased  part  was  cut  open,  and  a 
quantity  of  chewed  garlic  was  rubbed  into  the  slashes. 


APPENDIX  IV. 

On  the  Method  of  determining  the  Value  of  Folklore  as  Ethnological  Data. 

By  Laurence  Gomme,  F.S.A. 

The  survey  of  one  distinctive  area,  such  as  Galloway,  by  so  well  trained 
an  observer  as  Dr.  Gregor,  has  brought  into  notice  a number  of  customs 
and  superstitions  differing  from  each  other  in  form,  motif,  and  in  almost 
all  characteristics.  The  question  is,  of  what  value  is  this  material  as 
data  for  ethnology,  and  how  are  we  to  find  out  the  value  1 The  Com- 
mittee engaged  upon  this  important  inquiry  will  have  collections  from 
other  parts  of  the  British  Isles,  indeed,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  from  all  parts, 
before  their  work  is  finished  ; and  it  is  important  that  at  this  early  stage 
it  should  be  understood  upon  what  basis  they  are  going  to  work.  Dr. 
Gregor  has  rightly  put  his  collections  into  the  simple  form  of  a catalogue. 
That  is  the  only  way  in  which  they  should  appear  fresh  from  the  hands 
of  the  collector.  But  other  branches  of  the  survey— physical  types  and 
measurements,  material  monuments,  implements,  and  other  evidence  of 
the  1 Ltory  of  the  district  from  the  earliest  times — though  presented  in  the 
same  unattractive  form  of  a catalogue,  are  practically  all  ready  to  be  dealt 
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with  upon  approved  and  generally  recognised  principles  ; and  it  is  in 
respect  of  folklore  only  that  no  principle  has  been  determined  or  even 
discussed,  upon  which  to  arrange  the  material  placed  before  us. 

In  the  following  pages  I shall  attempt  to  determine  such  a principle. 
For  this  purpose  f shall  need  to  select  some  one  custom  or  belief  as  an 
illustration  of  the  method  of  dealing  with  all  items  of  custom  and  belief. 
Fortunately  there  is  ample  material  to  select  from,  and  I shall  take  the 
lire  custom  at  Minnigaff  (No.  122)  for  my  purpose.  I shall  endeavour  to 
show  how  this  custom  has  to  be  treated  if  it  is  to  be  of  value  for  ethno- 
graphical purposes  ; and  I shall  suggest  that  each  single  custom  and 
belief  must  be  treated  in  the  same  way  and  on  the  same  lities. 

1.  The  Principles  of  Analysis  and  Classifica'ion. 

Tt  is  generally  admitted  that  much  of  the  custom  and  belief  which  is 
known  under  the  name  of  folklore  is  ancient.  How  ancient,  or,  being 
ancient,  how  much  it  contributes  to  the  history  of  ancient  times,  has  not 
been  determined.  It  is  even  questionable  whether  the  general  admission 
of  the  antiquity  of  popular  custom  and  belief  is  of  any  value,  because, 
although  specialists  who  deal  with  the  myths  and  early  religions  of  the 
ancestors  of  civilised  people  use  the  evidence  of  folklore,  the  general 
historian  is  always  loth  to  admit  such  evidence  even  if  he  is  aware  that  it 
exists. 

The  historian  is  not  altogether  to  blame.  He  has  nothing  very 
definite  to  work  upon.  Even  the  great  work  of  Grimm  is  open  to  the 
criticism  that  it  does  not  prove  the  antiquity  of  popular  custom  and 
belief — it  merely  states  the  proposition,  and  then  relies  for  proof  upon  the 
accumulation  of  an  enormous  number  of  examples  and  the  almost  entire 
impossibility  of  suggesting  any  other  origin  than  that  of  antiquity  for  such 
a mass  of  non-Christian  material.  Then  the  great  work  of  Grimm, 
ethnographical  in  its  methods,  has  never  been  followed  up  by  similar  work 
for  other  countries.  The  philosophy  of  folklore  has  taken  up  almost  all 
the  time  of  our  scholars  and  students,  and  its  contribution  to  the  anthro- 
pology of  the  civilised  races  has  not  been  made  out 

In  all  scientific  investigation  nothing  is  accepted  as  proved  except 
upon  the  most  careful  and  laborious  investigation.  Darwin’s  great  work 
is  the  result  of  such  an  accumulation  of  experiments  in  all  branches  of 
natural  history  that  no  naturalist  could,  even  if  he  would,  afford  to  neglect 
such  evidence.  The  mathematical  element  of  proof  formed  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  entire  case  that  it  was  impossible  to  upset  it  unless,  by 
following  exactly  the  same  laborious  methods,  it  had  been  found  that  there 
was  a mathematical  answer  to  the  problem  as  stated  by  Darwin.  And  no 
such  answer  has  been  forthcoming. 

The  exact  opposite  of  this  process  has  obtained  among  investigators 
into  the  origin  of  custom  and  belief.  The  comparative  method  of  inquiry 
has  been  used  to  an  extreme  extent.  The  unmeaning  custom  or  belief  of 
the  peasantry  of  the  western  world  of  civilisation  has  been  taken  into  the 
domains  of  s.avagery  or  barbarism  for  an  explanation  without  any  thought 
as  to  what  this  action  really  signifies  to  the  history  of  the  custom  or  belief 
in  question.  No  doubt  the  explanation  thus  afforded  is  correct  in  most 
cases  ; but  I question  whether  such  an  explanation  will  be  admitted  as 
an  important  element  in  the  history  of  European  peoples  until  it  has  been 
proved  to  be  scientifically  justified,  Tor  it  must  be.  obvious  that  the 
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effective  comparison  of  a traditional  peasant  custom  or  belief  with  a 
savage  custom  or  belief  is  only  a very  short  cut  indeed  to  the  true  process 
that  has  been  accomplished.  This  process  includes  the  comparison  of  an 
isolated  custom  or  belief  belonging,  perhaps  secretly,  to  a particular  place, 
a particular  class  of  persons,  or  perhaps  a particular  family  or  person,  with 
a custom  or  belief  which  is  part  of  a whole  system  belonging  to  a savage 
race  or  tribe  ; of  a custom  or  belief  whose  only  sanction  is  tradition,  the 
conservative  instinct  to  do  what  has  been  done  by  one’s  ancestors,  with  a 
custom  or  belief  whose  sanction  is  the  professed  and  established  polity  or 
religion  of  a people  ; of  a custom  or  belief  which  is  embedded  in  a civilisa- 
tion, of  which  it  is  not  a part  and  to  which  it  is  antagonistic,  with 
a custom  or  belief  which  helps  to  make  up  the  civilisation  of  which 
it  is  part.  In  carrying  out  such  a comparison,  therefore,  a very  long 
journey  back  into  the  past  of  the  civilised  race  has  been  performed.  For 
unless  it  be  admitted  that  civilised  people  consciously  borrow  from  savages 
and  barbaric  peoples,  or  constantly  revert  to  a savage  original  type  of 
mental  and  social  condition,  the  effect  of  such  a comparison  as  we  have 
taken  for  an  example  is  to  take  back  the  custom  or  belief  of  the  modern 
peasant  to  a date  when  a people  of  savage  or  barbaric  culture  occupied  the 
country  now  occupied  by  their  descendants,  the  peasants  in  question,  and 
to  compare  the  custom  or  belief  of  this  ancient  savage  or  barbaric  culture 
with  the  custom  or  belief  of  modern  savage  or  barbaric  culture.  The  line 
of  comparison  is  not  therefore  simply  drawn  level  from  civilisation  to 
savagery  • but  it  consists,  first,  of  two  vertical  lines  from  civilisation  and 
savagery  respectively,  drawn  to  a height  scaled  to  represent  the  antiquity 
of  savage  culture  in  modern  Europe,  and  then  the  level  horizontal  line 
drawn  to  join  the  two  vertical  lines.  Thus  the  line  of  comparison  is 

ancient  savagery  ancient  savagery 


savagery  . civilisation 

The  custom  and  belief  of  savage  and  barbaric  races  have  been  gene- 
rally accepted  as  identical  with  the  custom  and  belief  of  early  or  primitive 
man.  It  has  followed  from  this  that  wherever,  as  is  so  often  the  case, 
the  custom  and  belief  surviving  among  the  peoples  of  civilised  countries 
are  found  to  be  exactly  or  nearly  parallel  to  savage  or  barbaric  custom  and 
belief,  these  survivals  are  put  down  as  belonging  to  early  or  primitive 
peoples.  This  conclusion  is  in  the  main  correct  ; but  it  is  correct  not 
because  it  has  been  proved  by  the  best  methods  to  be  so,  but  because,  of 
all  possible  explanations,  this  is  the  only  one  that  meets  the  general  posi- 
tion in  a satisfactory  manner. 

If  this  be  the  short-cut  process  that  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
comparative  method  of  research,  it  must  be  drawn  out  in  detail  if  we 
would  scientifically  prove  its  results,  and  if  those  results  are  to  be  recog- 
nised by  the  historian  as  new  data  for  the  prehistoric  periods.  The 
magnitude  of  such  an  enquiry  as  this  suggests  has  to  be  considered.  The 
labour  and  research  might  in  point  of  volume  be  out  of  proportion  to  the 
results,  and  it  may  be  questioned,  as  it  has  already  been  questioned  by 
inference,  whether  it  is  worth  the  while.  The  first  answer  to  this  objection 
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is  that  all  historical  investigation  is  justified,  however  much  the  labour, 
however  extensive  the  research.  Secondly,  considering  the  very  few  results 
which  the  study  of  folklore  has  hitherto  produced  upon  the  investigations 
into  Prehistoric  Europe,  it  must  be  worth  while  for  the  student  of  custom 
and  belief  to  conduct  his  experiments  upon  a recognised  plan  in  order  to 
get  at  the  secret  of  man’s  place  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  which  is 
determined  more  by  psychological  than  by  physical  phenomena.  Thirdly, 
if  the  psychical  anthropology  of  prehistoric  times  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the 
customs  and  beliefs  of  modern  savages,  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  anthropo- 
logical science  that  this  should  be  established  by  methods  exactly  defined. 
Whatever  of  traditional  custom  and  belief  is  capable  of  bearing  the  test 
and  of  being  definitely  labelled  as  belonging  to  prehistoric  man  becomes 
thereafter  the  data  for  the  psychical  anthropology  of  civilised  man. 

Now  if  the  several  items  of  custom  and  belief  preserved  by  tradition 
are  really  ancient  in  their  origin,  they  must  be  floating  fragments,  as  it 
were,  of  an  ancient  system  of  custom  and  belief — the  cult  us  of  the  people 
among  whom  they  originated.  This  cultus  has  been  destroyed.  It  has 
either  struggled  unsuccessfully  against  foreign  and  more  vigorous  systems 
of  religion  and  society,  or  it  has  slowly  developed  from  one  stage  to 
another.  In  the  western  world  at  all  events  we  know  that  the  former 
has  been  the  process  at  work,  and  that  it  is  matter  of  definite  historical 
record  that  all  non-Christian  culture  has  had  to  succumb  to  Christianity. 
To  be  of  service  to  the  historian  of  our  country  and  people,  therefore,  each 
floating  fragment  of  ancient  custom  and  belief  must  not  only  be  labelled 
‘ ancient,’  but  it  must  be  placed  back  in  the  system  from  which  it.  has  been 
torn  away.  To  do  this  is  to  a great  extent  to  restore  the  ancient  system  ; 
and  to  restore  an  ancient  system  of  culture,  even  if  the  restoration  be 
only  a mosaic  and  a shattered  mosaic,  is  to  bring  into  evidence  the  pre- 
historic race  of  people  to  which  it  belongs. 

This  hypothesis  of  traditional  custom  and  belief  being  relics  of  an 
ancient  cultus  helps  to  form  the  method  and  principles  of  enquiry.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  suppose  that  all  these  relics  have  been  preserved 
equally  well,  all  at  the  same  stage  cf  arrested  development,  all  equally 
untouched  by  later  influences.  Their  existence  has  been  attacked  in 
different  places,  at  different  times,  by  different  influences  ; and  therefore 
the  actual  form  of  their  survival  must  vary  almost  as  frequently  as  an 
example  occurs.  The  modern  connection  of  a custom  or  belief  is  no 
sure  guide,  and  is  very  often  a misleading  guide,  to  its  ancient  connection. 
It  is  only  by  correct  analysis  and  classification,  therefore,  that  the  various 
examples  can  be  put  into  a condition  for  examination  and  identification. 

We  have  for  our  purpose  nothing  more  than  a series  of  notes  of  cus- 
toms and  beliefs  obtaining  among  the  lower  and  lowest  classes  of  the 
people,  and  not  being  the  direct  teaching  of  any  religious  or  academic 
body.  These  notes  are  very  unequal  in  value  owing  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  been  made.  They  are  often  accidental,  they  are  seldom 
if  ever  the  result  of  trained  observation,  and  they  are  often  mixed  up 
with  theories  as  to  their  origin  and  relationship  to  modern  society  and 
modern  religious  beliefs. 

The  method  of  using  these  notes  for  scientific  purposes  is  therefore  a 
very  important  matter.  It  is  essential  that  each  single  item  should  be 
treated  definitely  and  separately  from  all  other  items,  and,  further,  that 
the  exact  wording  of  the  original  note  upon  each  separate  item  should  be 
kept  intact.  The  original  account  of  every  custom  and  belief  is  an 
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organism,  not  to  be  tampered  with  except  for  the  purpose  of  scientific 
analysis,  and  then  after  that  purpose  has  been  effected  all  the  parts  must 
be  put  together  again,  and  the  original  organism  restored  to  its  form. 

The  handling  of  each  custom  or  belief  and  of  its  separate  parts  in  this 
way  enables  us,  in  the  first  place,  to  disentangle  it  from  the  particular 
personal  or  social  stratum  in  which  it  happens  to  have  been  preserved, 
and,  secondly,  to  prepare  it  for  the  place  to  which  it  may  ultimately  be 
found  to  belong.  The  first  step  in  this  preparation  is  to  get  together  all  the 
examples  which  have  been  preserved,  and  to  compare  these  examples  with 
each  other,  first  as  to  common  features  of  likeness,  secondly  as  to  features 
of  unlikeness.  By  this  process  we  are  able  to  restore  whatever  may  be 
really  deficient  from  insufficiency  of  any  particular  record — and  such  a 
restoration  is  above  all  things  essential — and  to  present  for  examination 
not  an  isolated  specimen  but  a series  of  specimens,  each  of  which  helps  to 
bring  back  to  observation  some  portion  of  the  original. 

The  first  important  characteristic  which  distinguishes  a custom  or 
belief  in  survival  from  a custom  or  belief  belonging  to  an  established 
system  is  that  not  only  do  different  examples  present  points  of  common 
likeness,  but  also  points  of  unlikeness.  The  points  of  likeness  are  used 
to  determine  and  classify  all  the  examples  of  one  custom  or  belief,  the 
points  of  unlikeness  to  trace  out  the  line  of  decay  inherent  in  survivals. 

This  partial  equation  and  partial  divergence  between  different  examples 
of  the  same  custom  or  belief  allows  a very  important  point  to  be  made  in 
the  study  of  survivals.  We  can  estimate  the  value  of  the  elements  which 
equate  in  any  number  of  examples,  and  the  value  of  the  elements  which 
diverge  ; and  by  noting  how  these  values  differ  in  the  various  examples 
we  may  discover  an  overlapping  of  example  with  example  which  is  of  the 
utmost  importance.  A certain  custom  consists,  say,  of  six  elements,  a,  6, 
o,  d,  e,f  Another  example  of  the  same  custom  has  four  of  these  elements, 
a,  b,  c,  d,  and  two  divergences,  g,  h.  A third  example  has  elements 
a , b,  and  divergences  g,  h,  i,  k.  A further  example  has  none  of  the 
radical  elements,  but  only  divergences  g,  h,  i,  l,  m.  Then  the  statement 
of  the  case  is  reduced  to  the  following  : — 

1 —a,b,  c,  d,  e,f 

2—  a,  b,  c,  d + g,  h. 

3=  • a,  b+g,  h,  i,  k. 

4=  + g,  h,  i,  l,  m. 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  this  are,  first,  that  the  overlapping  of 
the  several  examples  (No.  1 overlapping  No.  2 at  a,  b,  c,  d,  No.  2 over- 
lapping No.  3 at  a,  b,  g,  h,  No.  3 overlapping  No.  4 at  g,  h,  i ) is  the 
essential  factor  in  the  comparison.  Secondly,  that  example  No.  4,  though 
possessing  none  of  the  elements  of  example  No.  1,  is  the  same  custom  as 
example  No.  1.  Thirdly,  that  the  divergences  g to  m mark  the  line  of 
decay  which  this  particular  custom  has  undergone  since  it  ceased  to  belong 
to  the  dominant  culture  of  the  people,  and  dropped  back  into  the  position 
of  a survival  from  a former  culture  preserved  only  by  a fragment  of  the 
people. 

The  first  two  of  these  conclusions  are  not  affected  by  the  order  in 
which  the  examples  are  arranged  ; whether  we  begin  with  No.  4 or  with 
No.  1,  the  relationship  of  each  example  to  the  others,  thus  proved  to  be 
in  intimate  association,  is  the  same.  The  third  conclusion  is  necessarily 
dependent  upon  what  we  take  to  be  ‘ radical  elements’  and  ‘divergent 
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elements  ; ’ and  the  question  is  how  can  these  be  determined  ? As  a rule 
it  will  be  found  that  the  radical  elements  are  the  most  constant  parts  of 
the  whole  group  of  examples,  appearing  more  frequently,  possessing 
greater  adherence  to  a common  form,  changing  (when  they  do  change)  with 
slighter  variations  ; while  the  divergent  elements,  on  the  other  hand, 
assume  many  different  varieties  of  form,  are  by  no  means  of  constant 
occurrence,  and  do  not  even  amongst  themselves  tend  to  a common  form. 
To  these  considerations,  derived  entirely  from  a study  of  the  analysis,  is 
to  be  added  the  fact  that  the  radical  elements  are  alone  capable  of  being 
equated  with  customs  or  beliefs  obtaining  among  savage  or  barbaric 
peoples. 

When  any  given  custom  or  belief,  having  undergone  this  double  pro- 
cess of  analysis  of  component  elements  and  classification  of  the  individual 
examples,  reveals  a distinct  parallel  between  its  radical  elements  and  the 
elements  of  a custom  or  belief  occupying  a place  in  the  cultus  of  a barbaric 
or  savage  people,  we  may  then,  and  only  then,  discuss  its  right  to  a gene- 
alogy which  can  be  traced  back  to  a prehistoric  cultus  of  the  same  stage 
of  development  as  that  of  modern  barbarism  or  savagery.  This  right  will 
depend  upon  several  important  conditions.  The  custom  in  question  must 
in  the  first  place  be  not  a single  isolated  example  of  such  a possible  ge 
nealogy,  but  must  be  found  associated  with  several  other  customs,  each  of 
which,  being  treated  in  exactly  the  same  manner,  has  been  found  to  ex- 
hibit exactly  the  same  relationship  to  the  same  barbaric  or  savage  cultus 
or  religion.  In  this  way  classification  and  analysis  go  hand  in  hand  as 
the  necessary  methods  of  studying  survivals.  Without  analysis  we  cannot 
properly  arrive  at  a classification  of  examples  ; without  classification  we 
cannot  work  out  the  genealogy  of  survivals.  The  argument  for  detecting 
in  modern  survivals  the  last  fragments  of  a once  prevailing  system  based 
upon  this  extensive  groundwork  is  of  itself  a very  strong  one,  and  can 
only  be  upset  by  one  counter  argument.  This  is  nothing  less  than  proof 
that  no  such  system  ever  existed,  or  could  have  possibly  existed,  in  the 
country  or  among  the  people,  where  and  among  which  the  survivals  have 
been  discovered.  Clearly  the  burden  of  such  a proof  could  hardly  be  sup- 
ported ; for  the  very  fact  of  the  existence  of  such  survivals  becomes  in 
itself  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  for  the  existence  of  the  original 
system  from  which  they  descended,  and  of  the  race  or  people  among 
whom  such  original  system  obtained. 

2.  Fire  Rites  and  Ceremonies. 

The  particular  custom  which  I purpose  examining  on  the  principles 
laid  down  relates  to  the  use  of  fire.  I shall  not  attempt  to  draw  any 
general  conclusions  until  the  work  of  analysis  and  classification  is 
completed,  but  shall  first  of  all  simply  put  together  the  evidence  as  it 
appears  from  the  notes  of  the  collectors  and  chroniclers  of  this  group 
of  customs.  Apart,  however,  from  general  conclusions,  there  are  a 
few  special  characteristics  which  it  wili  be  well  to  specify  during  the 
progress  of  our  work,  partly  because  their  significance  would  not  appear 
so  usefully  if  deferred  until  the  work  of  analysis  and  classification  is 
completed,  and  partly  to  avoid  what  must  always  be  an  obstacle  to 
researches  of  this  kind—  namely,  repetition  of  description. 

The  most  important  example  is  the  well-known  custom  of  burning 
the  clavie  at  Burghead.  The  fire  is  made  by  the  youths  of  the  village, 
who  must  be  the  sons  of  the  original  inhabitants,  and  every  stranger 
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rigidly  excluded  from  the  ceremony.1  This  is  a clear  recognition  of  the 
blood  bond,  because  the  early  ties  of  relationship  still  hold  their  place 
against  the  later  ties  of  locality,  a mere  resident  not  being  recognised  as  a 
person  fitted  to  take  part  in  the  ceremony.  Secondly,  the  clavie  must  be 
lighted  by  a burning  peat,  the  custom  being  that  no  form  of  modern 
lighting  is  allowed  to  approach  the  precincts.2  The  next  point  is  that 
the  smoking  embers  of  the  clavie  were  scattered  among  the  assembled 
villagers,  by  whom  they  were  eagerly  caught  at,  and  with  them  the  fire  on 
the  cottage  hearth  was  at  once  kindled.3 

The  date  fixed  upon  for  the  ceremony,  namely,  New  Year’s  Eve,  is  the 
next  important  element  to  note,  it  being  obvious  that  a fire  kindled  on  the 
last  day  of  the  old  year,  and  allowed  to  burn  into  the  first  morning  of  the 
new  year,  has  carried  on  its  flame  from  one  year  to  another,  though  actually 
only  through  one  year’s  end  into  another  year — a fiction  which  may  very  well 
stand  for  an  original  perpetual  burning.  And,  finally,  there  are  details  of 
ritual  in  this  custom  which  are  as  significant  of  archaic  origin  as  they  could 
well  be.  The  object  of  the  ceremony  is  the  perambulation,  with  the  sacred 
fire,  of  the  bounds  of  the  village  and  of  the  fishing  boats.  At  certain  houses 
and  at  certain  street  corners  a halt  was  made,  and  a brand  whipped  out 
of  the  clavie  and  hurled  among  the  crowd.  He  who  seized  the  brand  was 
the  favourite  of  fortune  during  the  months  of  the  coming  new  year.  After- 
wards the  fire  was  carried  to  a small  artificial  promontory,  where  a circular 
heap  of  stones,  called  the  ‘ Durie,’  was  built  up  for  the  purpose,  and  the 
still  burning  clavie  was  placed  in  the  hollow  centre,  from  which  it  was 
distributed  to  the  villagers.3  The  whole  community  joined  in  the  ceremony 
as  an  act  necessary  to  its  welfare  and  prosperity  during  the  year.  If  the 
bearer  stumbled  it  was  looked  upon  as  a d i re  calamity  foretelling  disaster 
to  the  place,  and  certain  death  to  the  bearer  in  the  course  of  the  next 
year.4  As  the  ceremony  was  therefore  a sacred  one,  those  who  took 
part  in  it,  especially  those  who  acted  as  carriers  of  the  fire,  would  be 
honoured  above  their  fellows  by  the  distinction.  Accordingly,  in  the 
clavie  custom,  1 the  first  lift  is  an  honour,’  and  was  usually  conferred  upon 
some  member  of  the  community  who  had  recently  been  married.  As  soon 
as  one  bearer  gave  signs  of  exhaustion,  another  took  his  place,  and  should 
any  of  them  meet  with  an  accident  during  the  journey  ‘ the  misfortune 
excites  no  pity  even  among  his  near  relatives.’  5 

Injury  in  the  service  of  the  fire  is  clearly  not  a misfortune,  but  a 
sign  of  recognition  of  dutiful  service ; and  it  is  just  possible  that 
the  prominence  given  to  the  recently  married  member  of  the  community 
may  represent  some  early  recognition  of  the  service  thereby  rendered  in 
securing  a future  mother  of  the  kindred.  In  entire  keeping  with  these 
very  significant  facts  are  the  details  attending  the  construction  of  the  fire- 
pile.  ‘ Unwritten  but  unvarying  laws  ’ regulate  every  action,  one  of 
which  laws  is  that  every  article  is  borrowed,  nothing  bought.  And  in 
this  we  have,  I think,  a clear  indication  of  the  time  when  personal 
property  in  the  nature  of  tools  was  not  the  subject  of  barter — a time, 
that  is,  before  the  days  of  commercial  economics,  and  consequently  coinci- 
dent with  tribal  society.  This  indication  of  a prehistoric  date  for  the 

1 Folklore  Journal,  vii.  12. 

- Trans.  Sac.  Antiq.  Scot.  x.  64!). 

3 Folklore  Journal , vii.  12. 

4 Prop.  Soc.  Antiq.  Scot.  x.  64!). 

5 Folklore  Journal,  vii.  12,  13. 
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origin  of  the  custom  is  confirmed  by  one  other  detail,  namely,  that  although 
the  long  nail  which  fastens  the  staves  of  the  clavie  is  iron,  and  is  made 
specially  for  the  purpose  by  the  village  smith,  the  hammer  used  for  the 
purpose  must  be  a round  stone.1 

The  completeness  of  the  Burghead  example  in  so  many  details  of 
significance  enables  us  to  fix  upon  it  as  the  typical  form  of  survival  of  the 
fire-custom.  The  justification  for  this  conclusion  will  appear  later  on,  when 
we  have  fully  examined  the  other  examples  and  compared  them  with  the 
Burghead  example;  but  in  the  meantime  I can  state  that  it  has  no  parallel 
for  completeness  anywhere.  I will  now  set  out  the  elements  if  contains 
in  the  shape  of  a formula,  so  that  reference  back  to  these  elements  may 
be  made  in  as  simple  manner  as  possible.  The  following  is  the  formula 
required  : — 

(a)  The  fire  is  made  by  a group  of  men  connected  by  a common 
descent,  that  is,  a kindred. 

(b)  The  original  inhabitants  of  a village  form  the  unit  from  which 
common  descent  is  traced. 

(c)  The  flame  for  the  fire  is  obtained  in  a sacred  manner. 

( d ) Continuous  life  of  the  lire  (symbolised). 

(e)  The  house-fire  is  derived  from  the  village-fire. 

(f)  The  possession  of  an  ember  is  the  means  of  good  fortune. 

(i 7 ) The  bounds  of  the  village  have  the  fire  carried  round  them. 

(h)  Welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  community  dependent  upon  the 
performance  of  the  ceremony. 

( i ) The  bearers  of  the  fire  are  honoured.  • 

( k ) Early  economic  conditions  are  enforced  in  the  performance  of  the 
ceremony. 

( l ) Stone-age  implements  are  used. 

A custom  in  Lanarkshire  has  preserved  some  essential  elements  of  the 
Burghead  example.  Thus,  at  Biggar  the  villagers  collect  a large  quantity 
of  fuel,  and  about  nine  o’clock  on  the  last  day  of  the  old  year  the  pile  is 
lighted,  each  member  of  the  crowd  ! thinking  it  a duty  to  cast  into  the 
flaming  mass  some  additional  portion  of  material.’  It  is  necessary  to 
maintain  the  fire  until  New  Year’s  day  is  far  advanced,  and  if  the  house 
fire  has  been  allowed  to  become  extinguished,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the 
village  pile.2  Here  the  collective  action  of  the  villagers,  the  connection 
between  the  village- fire  and  the  house-fires,  and  the  symbolical  continuation 
of  the  fire  from  one  year  to  the  next  year,  are  still  closely  preserved.  But 
the  sanction  for  the  proceeding  has  changed.  In  the  Burghead  example 
the  prosperity  of  the  whole  community  depended  upon  the  lighting  of  the 
village-fire ; in  the  Biggar  example  it  was  to  provide  the  flame  for  the  house- 
fire  on  account  of  the  unluck  of  giving  out  fire  on  New  Year’s  day.  The 
two  sanctions,  different  in  form,  are  practically  identical  in  motif ; the 
Burghead  example  in  this,  as  in  other  features,  is  the  more  archaic  ; the 
Biggar  example  has  assumed  the  usual  condition  of  survivals  and  substituted 
the  non-specific  notion  of  unluck  for  the  specific  notion  of  prosperity  of 
the  community  as  the  sanction  for  the  ceremony  of  the  village-fire.  In 
this  respect  the  Biggar  example  is  an  important  link  in  the  evidence  we  are 

1 Folklore  Journal , vii.  13.  The  stone  is  thrown  away  after  use  ; and  it  may  be 
that  in  this  act  we  have  an  indication  of  the  sacred  character  of  the  stone,  in  that  it 
was  not  to  be  used  for  any  other  purpose  after  being  used  in  the  clavie  ceremony. 

- N.  and  Q.  2nd  Series,  ix.  322. 
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now  seeking.  It  is,  on  the  one  hand,  definitely  connected  with  the 
form  preserved  at  Burghead;  on  the  other  hand  it  departs  from  that  form 
in  one  important  particular  which,  however,  as  we  shall  see,  reappears  in 
many  other  examples  which  do  not  equate  so  nearly  in  other  respects  with 
the  Burghead  example.  Thus,  we  have  a partial  equation  and  a partial 
divergence  in  the  Biggar  example,  as  compared  with  the  typical  form  of 
Burghead,  and  the  formula  would  appear  as  follows  : — 

(b)  Making  the  fire  by  group  of  co- villagers. 

(d)  Continuous  life  of  the  village-fire. 

( e ) Lighting  of  the  family  fires  by  the  village-fire. 

( to ) Unlucky  to  give  fire  from  the  house. 

So  that  the  Biggar  example  equates  with  the  typical  form  at  Burghead  in 
three  elements,  and  introduces  the  first  divergence  in  the  belief  of  unluek 
attending  the  giving  out  of  fire  from  the  house.  That  this  belief  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  custom  is  an  important  factor  in  the  argument  ; 
it  is  because  of  this  taboo  against  giving  fire  from  the  house  that  the 
village-fire  is  necessary,  and  the  two  conceptions  are  part  and  parcel  of  the 
same  set  of  beliefs. 

We  can  now  go  forward  to  examine  other  examples  of  the  fire  cus- 
tom. In  the  country  parts  of  Ireland  (unfortunately  no  direct  locality  is 
fixed  upon)  the  May-day  fire  was  formed  by  the  inhabitants  of  each  village. 
When  the  fire  had  nearly  expired  each  individual  present  provided  himself 
with  a braune  or  ember  of  the  fire  to  carry  home,  and  if  it  becomes 
extinguished  before  reaching  the  house  it  is  an  omen  of  impending  mis- 
fortune ; the  new  fire  is  kindled  with  this  spark.  They  also  throw  lighted 
embers  into  the  cornfields,  or  among  the  potato  crops  or  the  flax  to  preserve 
them  from  witchcraft  and  to  ensure  a good  return.1  Here  there  are  three 
elements  of  the  typical  form,  b,  e,  and  g ; and  possibly  a variation  of  f. 
The  divergences,  however,  are  extremely  important.  Many  of  the  old 
people  might  be  seen  circumambulating  the  fire  and  repeating  to  them- 
selves certain  prayers.  If  a man  was  about  to  perform  a long  journey  he 
leaped  backwards  and  forwards  three  times  through  the  fire  to  give  him 
success  in  his  undertaking  ; if  about  to  wed  he  did  it  to  purify  himself  for 
the  marriage  state  ; if  going  to  undertake  some  hazardous  enterprise  he 
did  it  to  render  himself  invulnerable  ; as  the  fire  sank  low  the  girls  tripped 
across  it  to  procure  good  husbands,  women  great  with  child  to  ensure  a 
happy  delivery  ; and  children  were  carried  across.2  These  details  give  us 
two  additional  divergences,  namely  : — 

(n)  Walking  round  the  fire  saying  prayers. 

(o')  Passing  through  the  fire  for  success  and  good  luck. 

The  significance  of  these  rites  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  performed 
for  the  express  purpose  of  obtaining  aid  in  time  of  need.  They  brought 
the  devotee  into  direct  and  close  contact  with  the  fire,  and  hence 
obtained  for  him  its  protection.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  ceremony  ; 
and  it  allows  no  room  for  a trace  of  a malevolent  deity  demanding 
sacrifice,  whether  human  or  animal,  all  the  evidence  pointing  to  a 

1 Wilde’s  Irish  Popular  Superstitions,  49  ; Vallancey,  Collectanea,  ii.  67,  records 
practically  the  same  rite  as  obtaining  in  Waterford  and  Kilkenny  ; Brand’s  Pop. 
Antiq.  (Ellis),  i.  305;  Trans.  Kilkenny  Arch.  Soc.  i.  373,  381.  Kerry,  Kilkenny,  and 
Dublin  being  the  places  mentioned  specifically. 

2 Wilde,  loc.  cit. 
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beneficent  influence  affording  help  to  those  who  performed  the  necessary 
rites.  Other  examples  only  confirm  this  view,  the  significance  of  which 
will  presently  appear.  The  Manx  custom  was  to  light  fires  on  the  hill- 
tops on  the  eve  of  St.  J ohn  the  Baptist  and  on  May-day.  The  household 
fires  were  put  out  on  that  day  and  rekindled  with  some  of  the  sacred  fire. 
This  fire  was  also  placed  on  the  windward  side  of  fields,  so  that  the  smoke 
might  pass  over  the  corn  ; and  the  cattle  were  driven  between  two  fires  as 
an  antidote  against  murrain  or  any  pestilential  distemper.1  This  preserves 
four  elements  of  the  typical  form — b,  d,  e,  and  g — and  one  important 
divergence,  o.  The  contact  with  fire  as  the  means  of  obtaining  its 
support  is  here  extended  to  animals.  Beginning  with  the  fields  and  boats 


This  example  equates  with  ele- 
ments b , e,  and  g of  the  type,  and  supplies  a new  and  very  important 
variant  of  the  method  of  kindling  the  fire,  c. 

In  the  Burghead  example  it  was  noted  that  the  sanction  of  married 
life  was  an  element  in  the  choice  of  the  man  who  was  to  be  the  bearer  of 
the  fire  ; in  this  western  isle  example  it  is  the  same  sanction  which  governs 
the  choice  of  the  men  to  create  the  fire,  and  the  significant  repetition  of 
this  feature  cannot  be  wholly  due  to  accident.  But  the  Scottish  historian, 
Hector  Boece,  tells  a curious  legend  about  the  fire  on  the  same  island — 
Lewis — to  which  Martin  refers.  ‘The  fame  is,’  says  Boece,  ‘ als  sone  as 
the  fire  gangis  furth  (dies  out)  in  this  ile,  the  man  that  is  lialdin  of  maist 
clene  and  innocent  life  layis  one  wosp  of  stra  on  the  alter,  and  when  the 
pepill  are  gevin  maist  devotly  to  thair  praers,  the  wosp  kindelies  in  ane 
bleis.’4  Here  the  resort  is  to  the  church,  where  miraculous  fire  is  obtained 
for  the  same  purpose  as  the  sacred  forced  fire  ; and  it  may  be  that  we  have 
a late  example  of  the  method  the  Church  adopted  to  occupy  the  place  of 
the  older  religion.  The  point  is  of  some  importance,  because  we  shall 
presently  have  to  note  the  survival  of  these  fire  customs  among  the  ritual 
observances  of  the  early  Church. 

All  these  examples  point  to  a periodical  renewal  of  fire  on  some  par- 
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ticular  day,  the  last  day  of  the  old  year,  May  eve,  and  so  on  ; and  the 
significance  of  these,  in  the  indication  they  give  of  continuous  life,  has  been 
noted.  I now  come  to  examples  of  sacred  fires  which  are  not  created  on 
a particular  day,  but  for  a particular  purpose.  The  points  of  contact 
between  the  two  groups  of  examples  are,  however,  many.  The  alleged 
purpose  of  the  fire  in  these  new  examples  is  the  same  as  one  of  the  cere- 
monies performed  during  the  fire  ritual  in  the  examples  just  given  ; the 
actual  mode  of  creating  the  fire  is  the  same  ; the  connection  between  the 
village-fire  and  the  house-fires  is  the  same.  In  short,  the  elements  of  each 
example  are  the  same,  but  the  assumed  importance  of  each  element  in  the 
popular  mind  is  not  the  same. 


new  fires  were  made  ‘ to  defeat  so. . ^ „„„„ 

power  to  do  so  ’ were  sent  for  to  raise  the  new  fire.1 2  The  qualification  of 
the  persons  engaged  in  the  ceremony  is  extremely  important.  It  may 
point  to  a kind  of  priesthood,  or  to  the  descendants  of  persons  originally 
qualified.  Up  to  the  present  it  is  remarkable  that  no  idea  of  a priesthood 
is  hinted  at  in  these  customs  ; and  on  this  I shall  have  something  to  say 
presently  ; while  in  the  Burghead  typical  form  common  descent  from  origi- 
nally qualified  persons,  who  were  not  priests,  appears  In  the  absence, 
then,  of  direct  evidence  on  this  important  point,  I am  inclined  to  class  the 
‘ certain  persons  ’ of  the  Caithness  custom  with  the  common  descendants 
of  qualified  persons  of  the  Burghead  custom.3  The  ceremonial  of  creating 
the  fire  is  very  curious.  Upon  any  small  island  in  a river  or  lake  a cir- 
cular booth  of  stone  or  turf  was  erected,  on  which  a couple  or  rafter  of  a 
birch  tree  was  placed,  and  the  roof  covered  over.  In  the  centre  was  set  a 
perpendicular  post  fixed  by  a wooden  pin  to  the  couple,  the  lower  end 
being  placed  in  an  oblong  groove  on  the  floor,  and  another  pole  was  placed 
horizontally  between  the  upright  post  and  the  legs  of  the  couple,  into 
both  of  which  the  ends,  being  tapered,  were  inserted.  This  horizontal 

1 Grimm,  Teutonic  Mythology , ii.  608. 

2 Logan,  Scottish  ftnpl  u ra 
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timber  was  called  the  auger,  being  provided  with  four  short  arms  or 
spokes  by  which  it  could  be  turned  round.  As  many  men  as  could  be 
collected  are  then  set  to  work,  having  first  divested  themselves  of  all  kinds 
of  metal.  From  this  the  new  fire  was  instantly  procured,  and  all  other 
fires  having  been  quenched  with  water 1 they  were  rekindled  from  the  new 
fire  and  accounted  sacred  ; and  the  cattle  were  successively  made  to  smell 
them.2  In  many  ways  this  is  more  important  than  the  Mull  example. 
It  gives  five  elements,  a,  b,  c,  e,  and  /,  and  the  important  divergence 
o,  which  imposes  the  smelling  of  the  fire  by  the  cattle.  In  this 
latter  incident  lies  the  justification  for  asserting  that  cattle  sacrifice 
is  no  part  of  this  ritual.  It  is  contact  with  the  sacred  element  which 
is  necessary,  not  sacrifice.  So,  too,  in  Moray,  when  a contagious  dis- 
ease occurred  among  the  cattle,  the  people  of  the  villages  extinguished 
all  their  household  tires  and  then  produced  a fire  by  means  of  friction.  On 
this  a vessel  was  placed  in  which  juniper  branches  were  boiled,  and  with 
this  decoction  all  the  cattle  were  sprinkled.  On  the  conclusion  of  the 
ceremonies  the  household  fires  were  relighted  by  a brand  from  the  friction 
fire.3  Shaw  wrote  this  account  in  the  last  century,  and  it  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  localise  the  customs  he  records.  He  says  that  the  midsummer 
solemnity  was  celebrated  by  making  ‘ the  deas-soil  about  their  fields  of 
corn  with  burning  torches  of  wood  in  their  hands  to  obtain  a blessing  on 
their  corns.’  On  Midsummer  eve  ‘ they  kindle  fires  near  their  corn  fields 
and  walk  round  them  with  burning  torches,’  and  ‘ the  like  solemnity  was 
kept  on  the  eve  of  the  first  of  November  as  a thanksgiving  for  the  safe 
ingathering  of  the  produce  of  the  fields.’4  This  example  yields  five  ele- 
ments, b,  c,  d,  e,  and  y ; and  it  accentuates  the  conception  of  contact  with, 
rather  than  sacrifice  to,  fire  by  the  act  of  sprinkling  water  heated  by  fire 
instead  of  the  natural  action  of  the  smoke  as  an  indication  of  contact. 

With  these  facts  before  us  we  pass  on  to  the  well-known  example  at 
Kildare  sanctioned  and  upheld  by  the  Christian  Church.  Giraldus  Cam- 
brensis  is  the  authority  for  this.  He  says  that  ‘ the  nuns  and  holy  women 
tend  and  feed  the  fire,  adding  fuel  with  such  watchful  care  that  from  the 
time  of  St.  Bridget  it  has  continued  burning  through  a long  course  of 
years.’  Twenty  nuns  were  engaged.  Each  of  them  had  the  care  of  the 
fire  for  a single  night  in  turn,  and  on  the  evening  before  the  twentieth 
night,  the  last  nun,  having  heaped  wood  upon  the  tire,  said  : ‘ Bridget,  take 
charge  of  your  own  fire,  for  this  night  belongs  to  you.’  The  nuns  then  left 
the  fire,  and  in  the  morning  it  was  found  alight  as  usual.  The  fire  was 
surrounded  by  a hedge  made  of  stakes  and  brushwood,  and  forming  a 
circle  within  which  no  male  could  enter.5  Giraldus  wrote  in  the  twelfth 
century,  and  St.  Bridget  was  born,  according  to  tradition,  in  453.  This 
would  give  a life  of  seven  hundred  years  for  this  fire.  Henry  de  Londres, 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  caused  it  to  be  extinguished  in  1220,  but  it  was 
afterwards  again  lighted  and  remained  so  until  the  suppression  of  the 
monasteries  by  Henry  VIII.6  This  supplies  remarkable  evidence  of  the 
fact  of  perpetual  tire,  which  has  only  been  symbolised  in  the  examples 
hitherto  adduced,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  adaptation  to  church  and 

1 The  mention  of  water  is  given  by  Jamieson’s  authority  only,  not  by  Logan. 

2 Logan,  op.  cit. ; Jamieson,  op.  cit.  s.v.  ‘ Black  spaul.’ 

3 Shaw,  hist,  of  Moray  (2nd  edit.),  iii.  154  ; ‘ all  this  I have  seen  done,’  says  Shaw. 

4 ] lid.  iii.  146. 

5 Giraldus  Cambrensis,  Topoyraplnj  of  Ireland , lib.  ii.  cap.  xxxiv.-vi. 

6 Archdall's  Mon.  llib.  iii.  240. 
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monastic  purposes  has  left  the  Kildare  example  shorn  of  other  primitive 
characteristics,  except  perhaps  the  substitution  of  an  artificial  kindred, 
the  monastic  group,  for  the  real  kindred.  There  are  also  two  divergent 
elements,  p,  q,  in  the  virgin  attendants  and  the  circular  form  of  the  fire. 
It  leads  us,  however,  to  the  action  of  the  Church  elsewhere.  In  the 
island  of  Inismurray  is  the  church  of  Teach-na-Teinedh,  or  the  Church  of 
Fire,  and  there  was  formerly  a remarkable  flagstone  upon  which,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  the  monks  kept  a fire  always  burning  for  use  by  the 
islanders.1  The  flagstone  is  called  Leac-na-Teinidh,  the  Stone  of  Fire. 
It  consists  of  seven  stones,  four  of  which  are  placed  on  edge  and  set 
deeply  in  the  ground  in  the  manner  of  a cist.  The  sides  face  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  cardinal  points,  and  are  in  position  not  coincident  with 
the  surrounding  walls  of  the  church.  The  natives  aver  that  here  of  old 
burnt  a perpetual  fire,  from  which,  all  the  hearths  on  the  island  which 
from  any  cause  had  become  extinguished  were  rekindled.2  Here  we  have 
elements  a,  d,  and  e,  and  the  fact  of  perpetual  fire.  In  England,  church- 
wardens’ accounts  contain  entries  of  payment  for  fuel  ‘ for  the  holy  fire  ; ’ 3 
and  the  explanation  of  these  entries  is  that  hallowed  or  holy  fire  was 
kindled  in  the  church  porch  on  the  morning  of  Easter  Eve,  and  was 
obtained  from  the  sun  by  means  of  a crystal  or  burning  glass  if  the 
morning  was  bright,  or  a flint  and  steel  if  the  weather  was  unpropitious. 
This  fire  was  blessed  by  the  priest,  and  from  it  the  Paschal  candle,  the 
lamps  of  the  church,  and  the  candles  on  the  altar  were  lighted  for  Easter 
Day.  The  people,  too,  took  home  with  them  a light  from  the  sanctuary, 
and  the  hearth  that  had  been  allowed  to  become  cold  and  brandless  then 
became  warm  and  bright  once  more,  and  the  evening  candle  shone 
brightly  again  with  a flame  from  the  new  hallowed  fire.4  TJiis  would 
seem  almost  to  be  a direct  handing  on  of  the  pagan  sacred  fire  to  the 
Christian  priesthood.  At  least  four  elements,  a,  c,  d,  and  e,  of  the  type 
are  preserved,  the  continuation  of  the  light  from  Easter  eve  to  Easter 
morn  being  of  the  same  characteristic  as  that  from  New  Year’s  eve  to 
New  Year’s  morn  already  dealt  with,  as  Easter  was  looked  upon  by  the 
early  Church  as  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  year.5 

Finally  we  turn  from  the  church  to  the  record  evidence  of  the  Irish 
tribal  system.  In  an  ancient  tract  which  was  written  at  the  time  of  the 
break-up  of  the  Irish  tribal  system,  and  shows  the  transition  from  blood- 
ties  to  economical  ties,  a chieftain,  who  is  not  noble,  but  who  represents 
the  tribesmen  as  their  chief  official,  stands  out  as  the  outcome  of  this 


1 Wood-Martin,  Pagan  Ireland , 93. 

2 Journ.  P,oy.  Hint,  and  Arch.  Assoc,  of  Ireland,  4th  Series,  vii.  228-9. 

3 Bilson,  Leicestershire  County  Folklore,  75.  Municipal  accounts  also  contain 
entries  of  payments  for  ‘ coals  for  the  new  fire  on  Easter  Eve,’  Hist.  MSS.  Com.  iv. 
432,  vi.  495  (Hythe  and  Bridport). 

4 Rock,  Church  of  Our  Fathers,  iv.  94.  Dr.  Rock  quotes  only  one  passage  from 
an  English  authority  for  his  facts  about  the  Anglo-Saxon  ritual,  namely,  Bede,  De 
Tahernaculo  : lib.  iii.  cap.  1)  ; but  he  rightly  points  out  that  to  understand  this  passage 
the  ceremony  above  described  is  necessary,  and  he  draws  it  up  ‘ from  the  older  ritual 
and  the  early  liturgical  writers  in  those  parts  of  Germany  which  heard  and  took  their 
Christian  belief  from  Anglo-Saxon  preachers.’ 

5 There  may  be  something  of  archaic  significance,  too,  in  Dr.  Rock’s  observation 
that  ‘ for  church  use  at  least  this  fire  might  truly  be  said  to  have  lived  the  whole  year 
through,  for  as  lamp  was  lighted  from  lamp  it  thus  kept  on  burning  from  one  Holy 
Saturday  to  another’  (Joe.  cit.). 
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transition  period.  He  was  known  as  the  Bruighfer  chief  ; and  among  his 
duties  and  privileges,  enumerated  with  the  usual  precision  of  the  Irish 
legal  treatises,  are  certain  objects  which  ‘ he  shall  have  without  borrow- 
ing— a grinding-stone,  a mallet,  an  axe,  a hatchet,  a spear  for  killing 
cattle,  ever-living  fire,  a candle  upon  a candelabra  without  fail,  a perfect 
plough  with  all  its  requirements.’ 1 I refer  back  to  the  Burghead  custom 
to  note  the  significant  parallel  in  the  taboo  against  borrowed  articles,2  to 
the  specified  articles  themselves  in  connection  with  the  construction  of  the 
clavie,  and  to  the  ‘ ever-living  fire  ’ of  the  Bruighfer  chief. 

Here  the  examination  of  the  more  perfect  examples  of  the  custom 
fire — that  is,  those  which  contain  the  element  of  the  house-fires  of  the 
family  units  being  derived  from  the  village-fire — ends  ; and  we  must  next 
ask  as  to  the  less  perfect  examples.  These  will  be  found  to  consist  of 
many  well-known,  but  little  understood,  customs,  which  equate  with  the 
examples  just  dealt  with  in  one  or  more  particulars,  and  which  gradually 
shade  off  into  examples  which  have  reached  the  last  stages  of  decadence. 
Perhaps  with  few  other  instances  of  traditional  usage  has  the  unfettered 
imagination  of  writers  been  more  busy  than  with  this.  The  lighting  of 
fires  at  Easter,  May-day,  Midsummer,  and  Yule,  has  been  so  wife- 
spread  in  the  Celtic  parts  of  the  islands  that  the  subject  has  b ten 
peculiarly  attractive  to  every  school  of  Celtic  scholarship.  The  result  is 
unfortunate  for  the  cause  of  science.  It  has  served  to  make  the  subject 
peculiarly  distasteful  to  sober  inquirers  who  do  not  care  to  go  on  a roving 
expedition  to  Phoenicia  and  all  sorts  of  ancient  civilisations  for  the  origin 
of  a cult  the  remnants  of  which  exist  in  modern  Britain  ; and  hence  very 
little  attention  has  been  given  to  the  evidence  supplied  by  the  customs 
themselves  when  studied  with  due  regard  to  scientific  conditions. 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  all  those  general  statements  as  to  lighting 
of  fires  on  particular  festivals,  which  do  not  supply  any  of  the  details  which 
have  been  the  subject  of  particular  observation,  I will  proceed  to  classify 
those  definite  examples  of  ceremonial  tires  which  do  not  contain  the 
essential  feature  of  supplying  the  flame  for  the  household  fire,  the  object 
of  the  classification  being  to  see  how  far  their  elements  equate  with  the 
elements  of  the  more  perfect  examples  already  examined. 

In  Cornwall  the  festival  fires  were  kindled  on  the  eve  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist.  The  people  attended  with  lighted  torches  and  made  their 
perambulations  round  the  fires  and  proceeded  from  village  to  village.3 
Later  writers  give  further  details,  but  do  not  state  that  the  house-fires 
were  lighted  from  the  village-fire.  At  Penzance  young  men  and  women 
passed  up  and  down  the  streets  where  fires  were  lighted,  swinging  round 
their  heads  heavy  torches,  the  flames  of  which  almost  equalled  those  of 
tar-barrels.  At  the  close  of  the  proceedings  a great  number  of  persons  of 
both  sexes  used  to  join  hand  in  hand  forming  a long  string,  and  running 
through  the  streets  playing  thread-the-needle,  and  leaping  over  the  yet 
glowing  embers.4  Sir  Arthur  Mitchell  has  collected  from  the  Kir 

1 Brehon  Law  Tracts , iv.  311. 

2 It  seems  probable  that  the  word  bonfire  is  derived  from  boon-fire,  i.e.  from  the 
fact  that  the  materials  were  obtained  by  boons  gathered  from  everyone  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. (See  Ellis’s  Brand,  i.  301.)  Murray,  however,  decides  that  et.ymolo’gi 
cally  the  derivation  is  from  bone  fire. 

3 Borlase,  Antiquities  of  Cornwall. 

4 Edmond’s  Land's  End  District , 66  ; Hunt’s  Pop.  Rom.  of  West  of  Enqland,  pp. 
207,  208  ; Brand,  Pop.  Antiq.  (Ellis),  quotes  an  eighteenth -century  writer  that  these 
tires  were  called  ‘ Blessing  Fires  ’ in  the  west  parts  of  England. 
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session  records  of  Elgin,  Kinneddar  (now  Drainie),  Duffus,  and  Inveravon, 
many  interesting  particulars  of  the  attempt  to  put  down  the  burning  of 
clavies  round  the  boats  and  the  fields  of  the  fisherfolk  and  peasantry  in 
the  country  round  about  Burghead,  attempts  which  take  back  the  custom 
to  1655,  when  it  was  considered  an  ancient  ‘idolatrous  and  heathenish 
practice,’  and  shows  that  the  custom  of  ‘burning  the  clavie  is  not  a 
ceremony  peculiar  to  Burghead,  and  has  no  special  connection  either  with 
that  spot  or  with  a sea-going  community.’ 1 At  Warkworth  in  North- 
umberland every  year  the  farmers  kindled  a new  fire  with  some  ceremony 
at  a certain  farm  agreed  upon,  and  the  cattle  were  then  shut  up  in  the 
straw  barn,  where  the  fire  was  kept  up  among  them  for  some  time,  after 
which  a lighted  brand  was  carried  on  to  the  next  farm  where  preparations 
had  been  made  for  a similar  proceeding.  If  the  brand  went  out,  the  virtue 
was  gone  ; and  that  year  would  be  looked  forward  to  with  dread  of  many 
deaths  among  the  herd.2  In  Herefordshire  and  Somersetshire  fires  were 
made  in  the  fields  to  bless  the  apples.3  It  will  be  readily  detected  that 
these  examples  contain  four  elements  which  belong  also  to  the  group  of 
examples  just  examined,  b,  c,  g,  h,  and  only  one  divergent  element,  namely, 
the  Penzance  tlrread-the-needle  ceremony  (r).  Perhaps  the  Warkworth 
custom  of  carrying  fire  from  farm  to  farm  is  the  divergent  form  (s)  of  the 
lighting  of  the  house-fire  at  the  village-fire. 

One  thing  further  has  to  be  noticed,  and  this  is  of  singular  interest  to 
the  present  line  of  enquiry,  because  it  links  on  fire  customs  to  an  im- 
portant social  institution.  The  meeting -place  of  the  tribe,  sacred  to  it 
in  many  ways,  is  preserved  in  many  places  throughout  the  kingdom  ; and 
some  years  ago  I collected  the  evidence  together  in  my  little  book  ‘ Primi- 
tive Folk  Moots.’  We  have  seen  how  the  fire  is  connected  with  the  tribal 
chieftains  in  Irish  evidence,  and  we  know  that  the  care  of  the  tribal  fire 
was  a part  of  the  chief’s  duty  as  priest-king  of  the  tribe.  The  relation- 
ship of  the  place  of  fire-kindling  to  the  place  of  meeting  is  therefore  an 
important  feature  of  the  cult.  Is  it  to  be  found  among  the  surviving 
fire  customs  of  the  class  we  have  been  examining  1 

A splendid  example  is  to  be  found  in  Ayrshire.  The  Torbolton  moot 
hill  and  the  ancient  so-called  altar  for  kindling  the  fire  adjoin  each  other. 
The  moot  hill  was  used  as  a meeting-place  until  recent  times,  while  the 
fire-kindling  is  carried  on  to  this  day.  The  date  is  the  nearest  Tuesday 
to  June  3 ; the  fire  is  kept  burning  for  three  days,  and  the  boys  of  the 
neighbourhood  indulge  in  the  ancient  practice  of  ‘ leaping  on  the  altar.’ 4 
I have  not  been  able  yet  to  give  other  examples  of  the  close  connection 
between  the  tribal  meeting-place  and  the  place  for  kindling  the  fire  ; but 
I suggest  that  the  various  toot  hills  throughout  the  country,  and  the 
many  examples  of  a second  and  smaller  hill,  or  a second  and  smaller  stone, 
which  occur  near  to  the  hill  or  stone  of  meeting,  afford  ample  ground  for 
believing  that  the  necessary  evidence  will  be  forthcoming  when  my 
researches  are  completed. 

These  examples  complete  the  evidence  I am  able  to  bring  forward  as 
to  the  village  phase  of  the  fire  custom,  and  I will  now  tabulate  the  results 
up  to  this  point.  The  following  table  gives  the  result  of  the  analysis  of 


1 Trans.  Antiq.  Soc.  Scot.  x.  652,  659. 

2 Denham  Tracts,  ii.  365,  366. 

3 Aubrey,  Remaines  [1685],  p.  96. 

4 Smith’s  Prehistoric  Antiquities  of  Ayrshire,  p.  149. 
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each  example  into  its  constituent  elements  (a  to  i)  and  divergent  elements 
( m to  t)  : — 


Burghead 1 

= a, 

b,  e,  d,  e,  f,  g,  h,  i 

Lanarkshire 
Waterford  1 

= 

b,  d,  e+m 

Kilkenny  [ 
Kerry 
Dublin  ' 

= 

b,  e,  /,  g + n,  o 

Isle  of  Man 

= 

b,  d,  e,  g + o 

Western  1 
Isles  J 

= 

b,  c,  d,  e,  g 

Mull 

= 

b,  c,  e + o 

Caithness2 

= 

a,  b,  c,  e + o 

Moray 

= 

b,  c,  d , e , g 

Kildare 

= 

b,  d + jj,  q 

Inismurray 

= 

a,  d,  e 

Church  rite 

= 

a,  c,  d,  e 

Irish  tribe 

= 

d 

Cornwall 

= 

+ r 

Elgin  j 

Drainie 
Duffus  f 

Inveravon  J 

= 

9 

Warkworth 

= 

b,  c,  h + .? 

Herefordshire 

= 

9 

Somersetshire 

9 

Ayrshire 

= 

d+o,t 

In  all  these  cases  some  of  the  elements  which  belong  to  each  are  com- 
mon to  all  ; and  therefore  whatever  has  been  the  later  history  of  each 
particular  example,  whether  it  has  continued  by  traditional  sanction  kept 
up  by  a body  of  co-villagers,  or  whether  it  has  been  preserved  as  a part  of 
church  ritual  kept  up  by  the  priesthood,  the  origin  of  all  the  examples  must 
be  referred  to  one  custom,  and  one  custom  only.  A number  of  different 
local  customs  have  been  shown  to  closely  interlace  with  each  other,  to  con- 
tain elements  of  a common  origin,  to  converge  in  certain  particulars  upon 
a condition  of  things  far  removed  from  the  epoch  of  modern  civilisation, 
to  point  unmistakably  to  prehistoric  times,  even  if  they  do  not  actually 
touch  prehistoric  culture,  to  belong  to  a given  social  organism  which,  if 
represented  by  the  modern  condition  of  co-villagers,  also  contains  the 
conception  of  co-worshippers  at  a common  altar,  and  of  co-relationship 
in  a common  blood  tie  ; and  the  very  terms  which  we  are  enabled  to  use 
in  describing  the  first  results  of  classification  and  analysis  suggest  to  a 
great  extent  the  final  conclusions  to  be  drawn. 


3.  The  House-fire  Cult : Origin  of  the  House-fire. 

The  most  important  element  brought  out  by  the  analysis  of  these 
examples  of  the  fire  custom  is  the  practice  of  lighting  the  house-fires  once 
a year  in  a ceremonial  fashion  from  the  village-fire  ; and  we  have  now 
to  see  what  this  evidence  indicates  in  connection  with  the  house-fire. 

A custom  so  remarkable  in  itself,  when  judged  by  the  modern  ideas  of 
the  house-fire,  points  to  a connection  between  house-fires  and  village-fire  of 
a more  or  less  sacred  character  ; and,  if  so,  the  question  is,  what  is  the 

1 The  k and  l elements  are  general  indications  of  the  Burghead  custom,  and  not 
special,  and  accordingly  they  need  not  be  counted  in  the  analysis  at  this  stage. 

2 This  example  also  contains  the  l element. 
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nature  of  the  sanctity  conveyed  from  the  village  fire  to  the  house-fires. 
Perhaps  we  may  not  get  this  question  answered  from  the  evidence 
afforded  by  British  usage  ; but  at  all  events  it  leads  up  to  another  pertinent 
question,  namely,  whether  the  kindling  of  the  house-fires  from  the  village- 
fire  on  one  particular  day  in  the  year  signifies  the  sanctity  of  the  house- 
fire  on  that  particular  day  only,  or  a sanctity  which  can  only  be  conveyed 
by  contact  with  the  village-fire.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  latter 
is  the  true  interpretation  of  the  rite  ; and  it  carries  with  it  the  assumption 
that  throughout  the  year,  from  one  anniversary  of  the  formal  lighting  of 
the  village-fire  to  another,  the  house-fire  must  have  retained  the  sanctity 
derived  from  the  village-fire.  The  only  method  of  doing  this  is  by  con- 
tinuous life,  a feature  we  are  already  familiar  with  in  connection  with  the 
village-fire. 

The  examples  to  be  taken  first  are  those  house-fires  which  have  already 
been  mentioned  as  actually  derived  from  the  village-fire.  The  house-fires 
of  Burghead,  having  been  kindled  from  the  clavie  as  already  described, 
were  kept  up  throughout  the  year,  ‘ it  being  considered  lucky  to  keep  the 
flame  from  the  clavie  all  the  rest  of  the  year.’  1 The  Lanarkshire  example 
is  not  so  perfect,  the  continuous  life  of  the  house-fire,  lighted  from  the 
village  pile,  being  represented  only  for  the  period  of  transition  from  old 
year  to  new  year,  and  not  for  the  actual  year,  it  being  considered  ‘un- 
lucky to  give  out  a light  to  anyone  on  the  morning  of  the  new  year.’  2 
The  Irish  example  falls  into  line  by  the  evidence  of  Sir  William  Wilde 
that  ‘ portions  of  the  extinguished  [village]  fire  are  generally  retained  in 
each  family  ’ 3 — a form  which  we  may  accept  as  an  obvious  divergence  from 
the  continuous  house-fire.  In  the  Manx  evidence  we  once  more  get  a per- 
fect form.  There  is  not  one  of  the  native  families  ‘ but  keeps  a small 
quantity  of  fire  continually  burning,  no  one  daring  to  depend  on  his 
neighbour’s  vigilance  in  a thing  which  he  imagines  is  of  such  consequence, 
everyone  consequently  believing  that  if  it  should  happen  that  no  fire  were 
to  be  found  throughout  the  island  most  terrible  revolution  and  mischief 
would  immediately  ensue.’ 4 The  Western  Islands  example  again  is  not 
so  clear,  Martin  simply  saying  that  ‘ the  fires  in  the  parish  were  extin- 
guished,’5 each  family  being  then  supplied  with  new  flame  from  the 
village-fire  ; but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  continuous  life  of  the 
house-fire  is  here  symbolised  if  not  actually  recorded.  In  one  of  the 
islands  of  St.  Kilda  the  evidence  is  complete.  Turf  fires  are  always  kept 
burning,  and  if  one  happens  to  go  out  a live  turf  is  borrowed  from  a 
neighbour.  The  fires  of  St.  Kilda  have  probably  been  burning  for 
centuries.6  The  fact  of  continuous  life  and  its  symbolisation  in  a recog- 
nised form  are  therefore  both  represented  in  these  examples. 

In  the  next  group  of  examples  we  have  the  house-fires  kept  alive 
perpetually  without  renewal  from  the  village-fire.  This  divergence  from 
the  more  primitive  form  need  not  surprise  us.  The  more  archaic 
elements  in  the  fire-cult  would  be  the  first  to  die  out  before  the  march  of 
new  social  and  economical  ideas,  and  these  are  undoubtedly  those  ele- 

1 Folklore  Journal,  vii.  12. 

2 N.  and  Q.  2nd  Series,  ix.  322. 

2 Irish  Popular  Superstitions,  49. 

4 Waldron,  Description  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  p.  7. 

5 Martin,  Western  Islands,  113. 

6 Proc.  Soc.  Antiq.  Scot.  xii.  191.  Lucifer  matches  are  only  used  by  the  minister, 
and  there  is  no  flint  and  steel  on  the  island. 
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ments  which  belong  to  the  village  phase.  The  family  element,  left  to 
struggle  on  by  itself,  would  take  upon  itself  some  of  the  features  thus  lost, 
especially  such  an  extremely  important  characteristic  as  that  of  perpetual 
life.  This  is  the  explanation  of  the  following  remarkable  survival.  In 
Lakeland  of  northern  England  the  old  hearth-tire  was  raked  or  put  into  a 
condition  of  smouldering  at  nights  with  superstitious  reverence,  and  was 
thus  ‘ kept  up  from  day  to  day,  from  month  to  month,  from  year  to  year, 
and  from  generation  to  generation,’  and  more  instances  than  one  are 
known  ‘ where  the  house-tire  had  been  kept  up  for  three  generations,  and 
during  all  that  time  had  been  so  zealously  guarded  that  it  had  not  been 
once  allowed  to  go  out.  There  is  a well-known  instance  where  a man  had 
what  he  called  his  “grandfather’s  tire,”  that  is,  a tire  that  was  known  to 
have  been  kept  up  without  extinction  for  at  least  three  generations,  and 
when  it  once  accidentally  went  out  he  went  to  some  woodcutters  who  had 
lighted  their  tire  from  his  and  brought  back  from  their  hre  a tire  to  his 
own  hearth,  that  thus  he  might  possess  as  it  were  the  seeds  of  his  ances- 
tors’ original  tire.’ 1 The  elimination  of  the  ceremony  of  annual  renewal 
in  this  case  has  caused  the  accentuation  of  the  idea  of  perpetual  life,  but 
the  process  for  renewal  where  perpetual  life  has  been  broken  by  accident 
brings  back  the  old  conception  of  the  house-fire  being  derived  from  a 
sacred  source. 

This  example,  significant  as  it  is  of  itself,  becomes  all  the  more  so 
when  it  is  discovered  that  other  examples  of  the  house-fire  which  do  not 
renew  their  life  annually  from  the  village-fire  have  adopted  a form  of 
annual  renewal  which  cannot  but  be  considered  as  due  to  an  original 
renewal  from  the  village-fire.  We  have  seen  above  that  this  particular 
element  would  be  the  first  to  give  way  before  advancing  civilisation. 
(Granting  that  this  had  taken  place  in  cases  where  the  perpetuation  of 
the  cult  of  the  house-fire  was  inclined  to  go  on  much  longer  in  sur- 
vival, we  should  get  a form  of  annual  renewal  minus  the  village- fire  from 
which  such  renewal  was  obtained.  A further  advance  in  the  line  of 
degradation  may  lead  us  to  a form  of  annual  renewal  where  not  only 
has  the  village-tire  ceased  to  be  a part  of  the  ceremony,  but  some  other 
element  has  been  introduced  into  the  gap  caused  by  the  village-fire 
having  dropped  out  of  the  ceremony.  Thus  there  are  two  groups  of  fire 
customs  to  allow  for— one  where  annual  renewal  pure  and  simple  takes 
place,  or  is  symbolised  as  taking  place  ; the  second  where  annual  renewal 
takes  place  in  connection  with  some  other  element  than  that  of  fire. 

The  examples  where  the  annual  renewal  is  symbolised  are  numerous. 
They  take  the  following  forms  : embers  of  a particular  fire  are  preserved 
to  light  the  next  anniversary  fire,  old  and  new  fires  being  thus  connected  ; 
the  fire  of  New  Year’s  eve  in  the  old  year  is  kept  alight  until  New  Year’s 
morn  in  the  new  year,  old  and  new  years  being  thus  connected  by  an  un- 
extinguished fire  ; the  prohibition  against  giving  light  out  of  the  house  at 
certain  sacred  periods,  or  on  certain  sacred  days,  the  life  of  every  house- 
fire  being  thus  held  to  be  sacred  on  that  day  and  kept  up  by  the  house- 
family  itself  and  not  by  kindling  from  without.  Variations  of  these  forms 
will  of  course  occur,  but  these  variations  do  not  suggest  new  forms  of  the 
symbolisation  of  the  annual  renewal  of  the  house-fire.  They  only  show 
the  direction  which  degradation  of  the  survivals  takes  when  once  symbo- 
lisation is  made  to  do  duty  for  actual  fact. 

1 Trans.  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  Antiq.  and  Arch.  Soc.  xii.  289,  290. 
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In  these  cases  annual  renewal  from  an  old  fire,  which  was  in  turn 
derived  from  an  old  fire,  and  so  on  backwards,  takes  back  the  'seed  of  the 
fire  ’ to  the  original  method  of  obtaining  it,  namely,  from  the  village  - 
fire  ; and  in  this  way  these  imperfect  examples  are  connected  with  the  per- 
fect examples.  But  the  formula  of  annual  renewal  also  contains  the 
formula  of  continuous  life,  and  it  becomes  a ‘ struggle  for  existence  ’ be- 
tween these  two  formulas  as  to  which  should  ultimately  prevail  in  deter- 
mining the  form  which  each  survival  should  finally  take.  In  the  first 
of  the  above-mentioned  groups  both  formula;  appear  ; in  the  second  and 
third  only  the  symbolism  of  continuous  life  ; and  thus  we  obtain  a very 
instructive  lesson  in  the  process  of  degradation  in  survivals. 

Of  the  first  form  a Nottinghamshire  example  is  the  best.  There  must 
always  be  a portion  of  last  year’s  yule  log  left  in  the  house  to  be  burnt 
upon  the  next  Christmas  eve.  The  method  is  to  first  put  a bit  of  last 
year’s  log  into  the  fireplace  and  burn  it,  then  the  fresh  log  must  be  put  on 
the  fire  and  be  allowed  to  burn  for  a little  while.  It  must  then  be  taken 
off  and  burnt  a little  every  night  until  New  Year’s  eve,  when  it  is  put  on 
the  fire  and  burnt,  all  except  the  small  portion  which  is  kept  in  the  house 
until  next  Christmas  Day.  It  is  believed  that  the  observance  of  this 
custom  will  ‘ keep  the  witch  away.’  1 I do  not  think  the  significance  of 
this  piece  of  ritual  will  be  lost  upon  any  student;  and  the  sanction  for  its 
due  observance  is  the  safety  of  the  household,  the  same  sanction,  that  is, 
which  was  noted  among  the  survivals  of  the  tribal  fire  rites  at  Burghead, 
in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  elsewhere.  In  Lincolnshire  the  yule  log  was  placed 
with  ceremony  on  the  fire  on  Christmas  eve,  the  unconsumed  part  of  the 
old  log  having  been  carefully  preserved  to  burn  with  the  new  one.2  In 
Northamptonshire  it  is  taken  from  the  fire  when  only  half  burnt  and  care- 
fully preserved  in  a cellar  or  some  other  safe  place,  its  possession  being 
looked  upon  as  bringing  good  luck  to  the  house  and  preventing  fire 
throughout  the  coming  year.3  This  last  divergence  in  the  form  of  pro- 
tection obtained  from  the  fire  is  clearly  a modern  addition  due  to  associa- 
tion of  ideas  ; and  we  next  come  upon  an  example  of  this  form  of 
protection  when  it  is  unaccompanied,  as  in  the  present  case,  with  the  more 
archaic  conception  of  safety  to  the  family  being  bound  up  with  the 
preservation  of  the  sacred  fire.  In  Northumberland  a fragment  of  the 
Christmas  log  was  saved  for  next  Christmas,4  during  which  time  it  secures 
the  house  from  fire,  and  a small  piece  of  it  thrown  into  a fire  occurring  at 
the  house  of  a neighbour  will  quell  the  raging  element.  A tall  mould 
candle  is  also  procured  for  the  evening,  and  it  would  be  unlucky  to  light 
either  the  log  or  the  candle  till  the  proper  period.  A piece  of  the  candle 
is  also  kept  to  ensure  good  luck.5  Here  yule  log  and  yule  candle  are 
evidently  struggling  for  mastery  as  the  emblem  of  the  house-fire  annually 
renewed,  while  the  foreign  element  of  protection  from  fire  receives  its 
most  advanced  form.  The  same  evidence  is  derived  from  the  district  of 
Nidderdale.  There  the  fag-end  of  last  year’s  yule  log  is  used  to  light  the 
new  one,  which  in  its  turn  is  saved  for  a like  purpose  in  the  following  year. 
Each  house  is  provided  with  twelve  or  more  candles,  which  are  all  lighted 

1 Addy,  Household  Tales  and  other  Traditional  Remains,  p.  104. 

2 Brogden,  Provincial  Words,  s.v.  ‘Yule  log.’ 

3 Sternberg,  Folklore  of  Northamptonshire,  p.  186. 

4 My  authority  does  not  actually  say  ‘ to  light’  the  next  Christmas  log,  but  there 
is  no  doubt,  I think,  that  this  is  implied. 

4 Denham  Tracts,  ii.  25-26. 
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together  on  Christmas  eve,  and  the  members  of  the  household  hold  them 
in  their  fingers  alight  for  about  ten  minutes,  when  all  but  one  are  extin- 
guished, and  the  one  is  left  to  cut  the  cheese  by.  After  dark  no  person 
must  take  a light  out  of  doors,  as  it  is  considered  unlucky  to  do  so.1  In 
the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire  a large  fire,  known  as  yule  clog,  is  made  on 
Christmas  eve,  a piece  of  the  clog  being  carefully  preserved  by  the  house- 
wife, and  on  New  Year’s  eve  no  one  will  suffer  a light  to  be  taken  from 
his  fire.2  We  now  turn  to  the  simplest  form  of  this  group.  In  Cornwall, 
the  Christmas  log  was  lighted  by  a portion  saved  from  the  last  year’s 
fire.3 

Of  the  second  group  the  most  remarkable  example  is  theSouth  Yorkshire 
practice  at  Penistone.  When  the  yule  log  was  burnt  on  Christmas  eve 
the  fire  was  not  allowed  to  go  out  during  the  night,  and  in  the  morning 
whatever  burning  ashes  were  left  in  the  grate  were  carefully  collected  and 
taken  down  into  the  cellar  and  put  under  the  ‘ milk  benk  ’ [stone  bench 
where  the  milk  vessels  stood].  These  ashes  were  supposed  to  ‘ keep  the 
witch  away  ’ during  the  following  year  and  bring  good  luck  to  the  house  ; 
they  were  kept  for  years,  forming  a great  pile  in  the  cellar,  and  were  not 
allowed  to  betaken  away.4  Although  in  this  example  we  for  the  first  time 
lose  the  element  of  annual  renewal  which  has  hitherto  been  present  in  all 
the  examples,  it  is  remarkable  that  other  important  elements  remain.  Not 
only  do  we  get  here  the  symbolism  of  continued  life  in  the  burning  from 
Christmas  eve  to  Christmas  morn,  but  in  the  sacred  character  of  the  ashes 
preserved  from  year  to  year;  and  once  again  the  connection  of  the  house- 
fire  with  the  prosperity  of  the  family  is  contained  in  the  survival.  In 
Derbyshire  exactly  the  same  custom  obtains,  but  it  has  reached  its  last 
stage  of  decline,  as  it  is  not  in  an  absolute  form,  but  only  permissive.  If 
the  yule  log  is  not  burnt  away  on  Christmas  eve,  the  ashes  or  embers  must 
on  no  account  be  taken  out  of  the  house.5 

Next  we  note  some  customs  where  the  Christmas  log  is  kept  alight 
during  the  whole  season  of  Christmas  and  New  Year,  and  the  continuity 
of  life  in  the  fire  is  expressly  made  a solemn  act  of  ritual,  while  the 
element  of  annual  renewal  has  almost,  if  not  entirely,  disappeared.  In 
Shropshire,  half  a century  ago,  the  scene  of  lighting  the  hearth-fire 
on  Christmas  eve  to  continue  burning  throughout  the  Christmas  season 
might  have  been  witnessed  in  the  hill  country,  from  Clunbury  and  Worthen 
to  Pulverbatch  and  Pontesbury.  A great  trunk  of  seasoned  oak,  holly, 
yew,  or  crabtree  was  drawn  by  horses  to  the  house  door,  and  thence  by  the 
aid  of  rollers  and  levers  placed  at  the  back  of  the  wide  open  hearth.  The 
embers  were  raked  up  to  it  every  night,  and  it  was  carefully  tended  that 
it  might  not  go  out  during  the  whole  season,  during  which  time  no  light 
might  either  be  struck,  given,  or  borrowed.6  On  all  fours  with  the  other 

1 Lucas,  Studies  in  Nidderdale,  pp.  43,  44.  Mr.  Lucas  distinguishes  between  the 
yule  log  and  the  Christmas  candle,  and  it  is  possible  that  we  have  here  the  meeting  of 
two  influences,  northern  ana  southern,  upon  the  waning  archaism  of  the  Christmas 
festival. 

2 Gent.  Mag.  1811,  part  i.  p.  424. 

3 Whitcombe,  Bygone  Bays  in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall , p.  194. 

4 Addy,  Household  Tales,  p.  103. 

5 Ibid.  p.  104. 

6 Burne’s  Shropshire  Folklore,  pp.  397-401.  Miss  Burne’s  evidence  should  be  care- 
fully read  throughout,  for  although  it  adds  no  more  details  than  those  I have  quoted 
above,  it  emphasises  the  country  conception  of  the  sacred  fire  during  the  Christmas 
season. 
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examples,  as  to  the  sacred  character  of  the  house-fire  during  the  Christmas 
or  New  Year  season,  this  example  emphasises  one  important  particular, 
namely,  thatthe  unluck  of  givingout  a light  includes  the  prohibition  against 
receiving  a light  or  making  a light.  Clearly,  therefore,  we  have  here 
symbolised  in  very  direct  form  the  continuous  life  of  the  New  Year’s  house- 
fire  during  the  season  which  carries  it  on  from  the  old  year  into  the  new. 
In  Warwickshire  the  Christmas  block  was  not  to  be  entirely  reduced  to 
ashes  until  the  end  of  the  twelve  days  of  Christmas.1 

The  limitation  of  continuous  burning  through  New  Year’s  eve  and 
morn  has  now  to  be  considered  as  the  last  of  this  group,  symbolising 
that  the  house-fire  was  carried  on  from  one  year  to  another.  In 
Lancashire  if  any  householder’s  fire  does  not  burn  through  the  night 
of  New  Year’s  eve  it  betokens  bad  luck  through  the  ensuing  year  ; and  if 
any  one  allow  another  to  take  a live  coal,  or  to  light  a candle,  on  that 
eve,  the  bad  luck  extends  to  the  grantor.2  In  the  border  counties  it  is 
deemed  highly  unlucky  to  let  the  fire  out  on  New  Year’s  eve,  All- 
Halloween,  Midsummer  eve,  and  Christmas  eve,  and  no  one  will  on  the 
following  morning  give  out  a light  lest  he  should  give  away  his  luck  for 
the  season.3 

In  the  Northumberland  example,  quoted  above,  it  was  seen  how  the 
more  modern  yule  candle  was  apparently  displacing  the  archaic  yule  log. 
This  provides  the  necessary  connecting  link  to  a group  of  customs  where 
the  burning  of  a candle  or  lamp  all  night  on  Christmas  or  New  Year’s 
eve  appears  as  the  sole  remaining  form  of  the  survival.  That  this  custom 
is  a direct  and  genuine  descendant  from  the  house- fire  can  be  proved  by 
the  fortunate  preservation  of  the  ‘ missing  link  ’ evidence  between  it  and 
the  Northumberland  type.  This  comes  from  Lyme  Regis,  where  the 
wood  ashes  of  the  family  were  formerly  sold  throughout  the  year  as  they 
were  made,  the  person  who  purchased  them  being  obliged  to  send  as  a 
present  on  Candlemas  day  a large  candle.  This  candle  was  lighted  in 
the  evening,  and  only  upon  its  self-extinction  did  the  family  retire  to 
rest.4  I think  this  explains  the  significance  of  the  burning  candle 
in  connection  with  the  survival  of  the  house-fire  cult ; for  the  trans- 
ference from  Christmas  or  New  Year’s  eve  to  Candlemas  Day  is  not  a 
serious  flaw  in  the  argument.  I pass,  then,  to  the  more  general  form  of 
keeping  a burning  candle  all  night  on  certain  sacred  anniversaries.  In 
Yorkshire  it  was  believed  that  unless  this  was  done  on  Christmas  eve 
there  would  be  a death  in  the  house.5  In  Scotland  candles  of  a particular 
kind  were  made  for  Christmas  Day,  and  each  candle  must  be  so  large  as  to 
burn  from  the  time  of  its  being  lighted  till  the  day  be  done  ; if  it  did  not, 
the  circumstance  would  be  an  omen  of  ill-luck  to  the  family  for  the 
ensuing  year.  In  some  parts  the  candle  is  not  allowed  to  burn  out,  but 
is  extinguished  and  carefully  locked  up  in  a chest,  in  order  to  be  burnt 
out  at  the  owner’s  date- wake.6 

The  third  form  of  this  particular  phase  of  the  cult  of  the  house- 

1 Folk-lore  Journal , i 352. 

2 Harland  and  Wilkinson,  Lancashire  Folklore , pp.  155,  214. 

3 Henderson,  Folklore,  p.  72. 

4 Dyer’s  Popular  Customs,  p.  56.  There  is  also  the  case  of  Dublin  where,  because 
the  May-day  fires  were  prohibited,  the  people  fix  a bush  in  the  middle  of  the  street 
and  stick  it  full  of  lighted  candles  {Gent.  May.  1791,  p.  428). 

5 Addy,  Household  Tales,  p.  105. 

Jamieson,  Dictionary,  s.v.  ‘ Yule.’ 
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fire  does  not  assume  many  variations.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  prohibition  against  giving  out  fire  included,  in  the  Shropshire 
example,  the  prohibition  against  receiving  it  or  creating  it  ; and  this 
significant  inclusion  of  three  definite  forms  for  lighting  the  house-fire 
from  within  the  house  appears  to  suggest  that  continuation  of  the  house- 
fire  was  symbolised.  Further  down,  however,  this  symbolisation  is  re- 
duced to  very  simple  limits  ; but  simple  as  they  are  they  are  connected 
directly  with  the  whole  system  of  the  house-fire  cult.  ‘No  fire  must  on 
any  account  be  taken  out  of  the  house  between  Christmas  eve  and  New 
Year’s  eve,’  is  the  Derbyshire  survival  ; 1 and  perhaps,  as  it  carries  the 
practice  over  a period  longer  than  a particular  day,  it  may  be  taken  as 
the  most  archaic.  In  Scotland  people  would  not  allow  a coal  to  be 
carried  out  of  their  house  to  that  of  a neighbour  on  Christmas  Day,  New 
Year’s  Day,  Handsel  Monday,  and  Rood  Day,  the  reason  being  that  it 
might  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  witchcraft.2  Here  again  we  have 
not  a continuous  period  but  certain  selected  sacred  days.  In  North- 
umberland, however,  although  the  ceremonial  of  the  Christmas  log 
obtains,  as  we  have  already  noted,  in  a somewhat  degraded  form,  it  is 
only  on  New  Year’s  Day  that  the  prohibition  against  giving  out  fire 
obtains.3  In  the  Forest  of  Dean,  Gloucestershire,  the  people  will  not 
allow  any  fire  to  be  taken  out  of  their  houses  on  Old  Christmas  Day.4 

Ii:  Herefordshire  we  meet  with  the  extreme  divergent  form  of  this  cus- 
tom, showing  the  direction  of  its  decline  into  mere  superstition.  On  Old 
Christmas  Day  and  during  the  twelve  days  no  person  must  borrow  fire, 
but  they  may  purchase  it  with  some  trifle  or  other,  for  instance  a pin.5 

4.  The  House-fire  Cult  continued  : Customs  associated  with  the 
Household  Fire. 

In  the  most  perfect  examples  of  the  village-fire  ceremonial  certain 
elements  were  noted  to  be  associated  with  the  formal  attribute  of  the  fire 
— perpetual  life — which,  whether  in  their  primary  forms  or  in  divergence 
from  the  primary  form,  were  ascertained  to  contain  fragments  of  ritual  or 
primitive  associations.  Such  associations  cannot  be  claimed  for  the  survi- 
vals of  the  house-fire  in  its  formal  attribute  of  continuous  life,  because 
the  observers  of  examples  of  continuous  life  in  the  house-fire  have  not 
extended  their  work  to  gather  together  what  the  peasantry  thought 
about,  or  how  they  treated  the  fire  thus  guarded  from  extinction.  There 
are,  however,  one  or  two  associated  customs  which  have  been  noted,  and 
these  are  of  some  importance.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  another  body 
of  customs,  drawn  altogether  from  another  set  of  examples,  generally 
from  another  part  of  the  country,  which  can  only  be  explained  by  re- 
ferring their  origin  to  the  same  system  of  fire  customs  as  those  which 
stamp  the  village-fire  and  the  house-fires  lighted  therefrom. 

We  will  note,  first,  the  few  actually  associated  customs.  In  Lewis 
after  the  house-fire  has  been  newly  kindled  from  the  village-fire,  ‘ a pot 
full  of  water  is  quickly  set  on  it  and  afterwards  sprinkled  upon  the 
people  infected  with  the  plague  or  upon  the  cattle  that  have  the  murrain.’ 

1 Addy,  Household  Tales,  p.  104. 

2 Jamieson,  Dictionary , s.v.  ‘ Yule.’ 

3 Denham  Tracts,  ii.  340. 

* Gent.  Mag.  1822,  part  ii.  p.  603. 

3 Gent.  Mag.  1822,  part  i.  p.  13. 
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Fire  is  also  carried  ‘round  about  women  before  they  are  churched  after 
child-bearing,  and  it  is  used  likewise  about  children  until  they  be  christ- 
ened, both  which  are  performed  in  the  morning  and  at  night  ...  as  an 
effectual  means  to  preserve  both  the  mother  and  the  infant  from  the 
power  of  evil  spirits  who  are  ready  at  such  times  to  do  mischief  and 
sometimes  carry  away  the  infant.’ 1 In  the  Western  Isles  of  Scotland,  as 
Candlemas  Day  comes  round,  the  mistress  and  servants  of  each  family, 
taking  a sheaf  of  oats,  dress  it  up  in  woman’s  apparel,  and  after  putting 
it  in  a large  basket,  beside  which  a wooden  club  is  placed,  they  cry  three 
times,  ‘ Briid  is  come,  Briid  is  welcome.’  This  they  do  just  before  going 
to  bed,  and  as  soon  as  they  rise  in  the  morning  they  look  among  the  ashes, 
expecting  to  see  the  impression  of  Briid’s  club  there,  which  if  they  do,  they 
reckon  it  a true  presage  of  a good  crop  and  prosperous  year.2  The  same 
conception  is  more  generally  expressed  in  the  Manx  custom.  In  many  of 
the  upland  cottages  it  is  customary  for  the  housewife,  after  raking  the  fire 
for  the  night,  and  just  before  stepping  into  bed,  to  spread  the  ashes  smooth 
over  the  floor  with  the  tongs,  in  the  hope  of  finding  in  them,  next  morning, 
the  trace  of  a foot.  Should  the  toes  of  this  ominous  print  point  towards 
the  door,  then  it  is  believed  a member  of  the  family  will  die  in  the  course 
of  the  year  ; but  should  the  heel  of  the  fairy  foot  point  in  that  direction, 
then  it  is  firmly  believed  that  the  family  will  be  augmented  within  the 
same  period.3 

I will  next  proceed  to  formulate  the  various  elements  which  distinguish 
the  ceremonies  of  the  house-fire  in  those  examples  which  are  unconnected 
with  any  of  the  evidence  previously  dealt  with 

That  the  hearth  is  the  residence  of  a house-spirit  is  to  be  illustrated 
by  many  scraps  of  our  fairy  mythology.  In  a seventeenth-century  work 
quoted  by  Brand,  we  read  s Doth  not  the  warm  zeal  of  an  Englishman’s 
devotion  (who  was  ever  observed  to  contend  most  stifly  fro  aris  et  focis ) 
make  him  maintain  and  defend  the  sacred  hearth,  as  the  sanctuary  and 
chief  place  of  residence  of  the  tutelary  lares  and  household  gods,  and  the 
only  court  where  the  lady  fairies  convene  to  dance  and  revel  1 ’ (ii.  504). 
Maids  are  punished  by  the  fairies  (fairies  being  the  generic  folklore  title 
for  any  form  of  spirit)  for  untidy  household  habits,  and  particularly  for 
not  attending  properly  to  the  hearth.  Thus  in  the  old  ballad  of  ‘ Robin 
Goodfellow  ’ it  is  said  : 

‘ Where  fires  thou  find’sfc  unraked  and  hearths  unswept, 

There  pinch  the  maids  as  blue  as  bilbery.’ 

In  Ireland  the  fairies  are  believed  to  visit  the  farmhouses  in  their 
district  on  particular  nights,  and  the  embers  are  collected,  the  hearth 
swept,  and  a vessel  of  water  placed  for  their  use  before  the  family  retire 
to  rest  ; 4 Spenser  observes  that  at  the  kindling  of  the  fire  and  lighting  of 
candles  the  people  say  certain  prayers,  and  use  some  other  superstitious  rites, 
which  show  that  they  honour  the  fire  and  the  light ; 5 and  in  an  old  diary, 
printed  by  the  Kilkenny  Archaeological  Society  (vol.  i.  [n.  s.]  p.  183),  we 
read  that  ‘ servants  when  they  scour  andirons,  fire-shovell,  or  tongues, 

1 Martin,  Western  Islands , pp.  313,  117. 

2 Martin’s  Western  Isles,  p.  119. 

3 Train’s  History  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  ii.  p.  115  ; also  Hampson’s  Medii  jEvi  Kal. 
i.  p.  221. 

4 Croker’s  Researches  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  p.  84. 

5 Spenser’s  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland , p.  98. 
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setting  them  down  make  a courtesie  to  each.’  Drayton,  in  the  1 Nymphidia,’ 
records  a piece  of  genuine  traditional  folklore  in  the  following  lines  : — 

‘ Hence  shadows,  seeming  idle  shapes 
Of  little  frisking  Elves  and  Apes, 

To  earth  do  make  their  wanton  scapes, 

As  hope  of  pastime  hastes  them  ; 

Which  maids  think  on  the  hearth  they  see 
When  fires  well  near  consumed  be, 

These  dancing  haves  by  two  and  three, 

Just  as  their  fancy  casts  them.’ 

The  same  idea  is  given  by  Reginald  Scott.  ‘ Indeed,  your  grandam’s 
maids  were  wont  to  set  a bowl  of  milk  before  him  (Incubus)  and  his 
cousin  Robin  Goodfellow,  for  grinding  of  malt  or  mustard,  and  sweeping 
the  house  at  midnight.’ 1 Not  above  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  says  Brand, 
in  his  ‘ Description  of  Orkney,  Zetland,  Ac.,’  almost  every  family  had  a 
‘ Brownie,  or  evil  spirit,  so  called,  who  served  them,  to  whom  they  gave  a 
sacrifice  for  its  service  ; as  when  they  churned  their  milk  they  took  a part 
thereof,  and  sprinkled  every  corner  of  the  house  with  it  for  Brownie’s 
use  ; likewise  when  they  brewed  they  had  a stone,  which  they  called 
Brownie’s  stone,  wherein  there  was  a little  hole  into  which  they  poured 
some  wort  for  a sacrifice  to  Brownie.’2  We  get  a glimpse  of  the  same 
living  belief  in  the  hearth-spirit  in  Ireland.  Among  the  Irish  the  expres- 
sion ‘ the  breaking  of  cinders  ’ means  to  charge  and  confirm  guilt  on  a 
man  at  his  own  hearth,  so  that  his  fire,  which  represents  his  honour,  is 
broken  up  into  cinders.  The  trampling  of  a man’s  cinders  was  one  of  the 
greatest  insults  which  could  be  offered  to  him,  as  it  conveyed  the  idea  of 
guilt,  and  not  only  on  the  individual  himself,  but  also  on  his  family  and 
household.3 

At  Fermanagh,  a peculiar  manner  of  cursing,  rapidly  dying  out,  is 
usually  fulminated  by  tenants  who  suppose  themselves  to  be  in  danger  of 
wrongful  eviction.  The  ‘ plaintiff’  collects  from  the  surrounding  fields  as 
many  small  boulders  as  will  fill  the  principal  hearth  of  the  holding  he  is 
being  compelled  to  surrender.  These  he  piles  in  the  manner  of  turf  sods 
arranged  for  firing,  and  then,  kneeling  down,  prays  that  until  that  heap  burns 
may  every  kind  of  bad  luck  and  misfortune  attend  the  landlord  and  his 
family  to  untold  generations.  Rising,  he  takes  the  stones  in  armfuls  and 
hurls  them  here  and  there  in  loch,  pool,  boghole  or  stream,  so  that  by  no 
possibility  could  the  collection  be  recovered.4 

From  Cornwall  I have  obtained  a note  of  a custom  which  is,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  a hearth  sacrifice.  The  practice  of  resorting  to  the 
hearth,  and  touching  the  cravel  (the  mantle-stone  across  the  head  of  an 
open  chimney)  with  the  forehead,  and  casting  into  the  fire  a handful  of 
dry  grass,  or  anything  picked  up  that  will  burn,  is  regarded  as  the  most 
effectual  means  of  averting  any  impending  evils  of  a mysterious  nature.5 

These  are  the  general  superstitions  which  indicate  a peculiar  set  of 
beliefs  attaching  to  the  domestic  hearth  in  places  where  it  is  no  longer 
lighted  from  the  village-fire  once  a year.  We  now  turn  to  the  more 

' Reginald  Scott’s  Dcemonoloyy,  p.  980.  See  Keightley’s  Fairy  Mythology,  ii.  p.  108. 

2 Keightley’s  Fairy  Mythology,  ii.  pp.  278,  274. 

3 Sullivan’s  Introduction  to  O’Curry ’s  Lectures , i.  p.  278. 

4 Journ  Boy.  Hist,  and  Arch.  Assoc.  Ireland,  4th  series,  iii.  p.  460.  [Cf.  Dr. 
Gregor’s  No.  8.j 

5 Bottrell’s  Stories  and  Folklore  of  West  Cornwall,  3rd  series,  p.  17.  For  another 
curious  chimney  custom,  see  Folklore  Record,  v.  p.  160. 
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speciiic  ceremonials  of  marriage  and  birth.  In  north-east  Scotland  the 
bride  was  led  straight  to  the  hearth,  and  into  her  hands  were  put  the  tongs, 
with  which  she  made  up  the  fire.  The  besom  was  at  times  substituted  for 
the  tongs,  when  she  swept  the  hearth.  The  crook  was  then  swung  three 
times  round  her  head,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
and  with  the  prayer,  ‘ May  the  Almichty  mack  this  umman  a gueedwife.’ 
The  last  act  of  her  installation  as  ‘gueedwife  ’ was  leading  her  to  the  gir- 
nal  or  mehl-boioie , and  pressing  her  hand  into  the  meal  as  far  as  possible. 
This  last  action,  it  was  believed,  secured  in  all  time  coming  abundance 
of  the  staff  of  life  in  the  household.1  Again,  when  the  bride  is  entering 
her  future  home,  two  of  her  female  friends  meet  her  at  the  door,  the 
one  bearing  a towel  or  napkin,  and  the  other  a dish  filled  with  various 
kinds  of  bread.  The  towel  or  napkin  is  spread  over  her  head,  and  the 
bread  is  then  poured  over  her.  It  is  gathered  up  by  the  children  who 
have  collected  round  the  door.  In  former  times  the  bride  was  then  led  up 
to  the  hearth,  and,  after  the  lire  had  been  scattered,  the  tongs  were  put 
into  her  hand,  and  she  made  it  up.2 

In  Scotland,  according  to  Mr.  Gregor’s  account,  on  the  birth  of  the 
child  the  mother  and  offspring  were  sained , a ceremony  which  was  done 
in  the  following  manner  : A fir-candle  was  lighted  and  carried  three  times 
round  the  bed,  if  it  was  in  a position  to  allow  of  this  being  done,  and  if 
this  could  not  be  done,  it  was  whirled  three  times  round  their  heads  ; a 
Bible  and  bread  and  cheese,  or  a Bible  and  a biscuit,  were  placed  under 
the  pillow,  and  the  words  were  repeated,  ‘ May  the  Almichty  debar  a’  ill 
frae  this  umman,  an  be  aboot  ir,  an  bliss  ir  an  ir  bairn.’  When  the  biscuit 
or  the  bread  and  cheese  had  served  their  purpose,  they  were  distributed 
among  the  unmarried  friends  and  acquaintances,  to  be  placed  under  their 
pillows  to  evoke  dreams.  Among  some  of  the  fishing  population  a fir- 
candle  or  a basket  containing  bread  and  cheese  was  placed  on  the  bed  to 
keep  the  fairies  at  a distance.3  Dalyell  records  the  following  curious 
custom  : ‘ The  child  put  on  a cloth  spread  over  a basket  containing  pro- 
visions was  conveyed  thrice  round  the  crook  of  the  chimney  ’ 4 — thus  pre- 
serving the  proximity  of  fire.  Pennant  describes  a christening  feast  in 
the  Highlands,  wherein  the  father  placed  a basket  of  food  across  the  fire, 
and  handed  the  infant  three  times  over  the  food  and  flame.5 

In  West  Galway  we  meet  with  the  curious  notion  that  no  fire  must  be 
removed  out  of  a house  in  which  a child  is  born  until  the  mother  is  up 
and  well.6 

The  mothers  of  Scotland  are  much  afraid  of  the  household  fairy  who 
changes  the  new-born  babe  ; and  the  question  is  put  to  the  test  by  an 
appeal  to  the  house-fire.  Mr.  Gregor  says  the  hearth  was  piled  with  peat, 
and  when  the  fire  was  at  its  strength,  the  suspected  changeling  was  placed 
in  front  of  it  and  as  near  as  possible  not  to  be  scorched,  or  it  was  sus- 
pended in  a basket  over  the  fire.  If  it  was  a ‘changeling  child’  it  made 
its  escape  by  the  lum,  throwing  back  words  of  scorn  as  it  disappeared.7 

1 Gregor’s  Folklore  of  the  North-east  of  Scotland,  p.  93.  See  also  Henderson, 
Folklore  of  Northern  Counties,  p.  36. 

2 Gregor,  op.  cit.  p.  99. 

3 Ibid.  p.  6. 

4 Dalyell’s  Darker  Superstitions  of  Scotland,  p.  176. 

5 Pennant’s  Tour  in  Highlands,  iii.  p.  46.  Cf.  Miss  Gordon  Cummings  In  the 
Hebrides,  p.  101. 

6 Folklore  Record,  iv.  p.  108. 

Folklore  of  the  North-east  of  Scotland,  pp  8-9. 
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And  so  to  discover  whether  it  was  a fairy-child,  the  hearth  was  again  the 
place  of  operation.  A new  skull  was  taken  and  hung  over  the  fire  from  a 
piece  of  a branch  of  a hazel  tree,  and  into  this  basket  the  suspected 
changeling  was  laid.  Careful  watch  was  kept  till  it  screamed.  If  it 
screamed  it  was  a changeling,  and  it  was  held  fast  to  prevent  its  escape. 1 

In  Scotland  we  meet  with  the  significant  extinction  of  fire,  on  the 
occasion  of  a death,  Pennant  stating,  in  his  ‘ Tour  in  Scotland  : ’ ‘ All 
fire  is  extinguished  where  a corpse  is  kept.’  How  clearly  fire  is  repre- 
sented at  death  is  shown,  I think,  by  the  widespread  custom  of  the  use 
of  torches  and  lights  while  the  body  is  lying  in  the  house,  a custom  that 
is  lengthily  described  by  Brand.2 

There  is  one  other  instance  of  the  special  use  of  the  hearth-fire 
which  I must  mention  before  passing  on.  Mr.  Hunt  relates  a story 
in  his  ‘Popular  Romances  of  the  West  of  England’3  which  well  intro- 
duces the  subject.  ‘ The  child  of  a miner  who  had  been  suffering  from  a 
disease,  and  had  been  sent  on  several  occasions  to  the  doctor  without 
any  good  resulting,  was  one  day  discovered  by  the  father  to  be  “over- 
looked.” The  gossips  of  the  parish  had  for  some  time  insisted  upon  the 
fact  that  the  child  had  been  ill-wished,  and  that  she  would  never  be 
better  until  “the  spell  was  taken  off  her.”  It  was  then  formally  an- 
nounced that  the  girl  could  never  recover  unless  three  burning  sticks  were 
taken  from  the  hearth  of  the  “ overlooker,”  and  the  child  was  made  to 
walk  three  times  over  them  when  they  were  laid  across  on  the  ground, 
and  then  quench  the  fire  with  water.’ 

5.  Comparison  with  Primitive  Custom. 

This  survey,  by  analysis  and  classification,  of  the  fire  customs  sur- 
viving in  Britain  has  been  kept  clear  of  any  terminology  which  is  not 
actually  justified  by  the  circumstances  of  each  individual  example  or 
group  of  examples.  But  it  cannot  have  escaped  notice  that  the  facts 
which  have  been  quoted  all  tend  in  one  direction,  namely  to  the  con- 
nection of  the  fire  customs  with  the  family,  and  through  the  family  to 
some  unit  larger  than  the  family,  represented  by  the  modern  village  in  a 
geographical  sense  and  by  a group  of  common  descendants  in  a personal 
sense. 

But  if  we  are  justified  in  using  such  significant  terminology  as  this, 
we  have  already  made  the  first  step  towards  the  identification  of  these 
survivals  as  the  remnants  of  a system  of  fire-worship  belonging  to  some 
one  or  other  of  the  early  tribes  who  conquered  Britain  before  they  had 
conformed  to  the  Christian  religion  ; for  I shall  assert  that  the  con- 
nection between  the  modern  village-fire  and  the  house-fire  is  due  to  the 
survival  in  traditional  custom  of  the  ancient  connection  between  the 
tribal  fire  and  the  family  or  clan  fire.  When,  therefore,  in  addition  to 
this  essential  feature  of  the  connection  between  the  village-tire  and  the 
house-fire,  an  examination  of  the  details  of  both  village-fire  customs  and 
house-fire  customs  has  revealed  certain  significant  indications  of  the  once 
sacred  character  of  these  fires,  of  ceremonies  which  recall  almost  the 

1 Gregor,  op.  cit.  p.  9. 

2 Brand’s  Popular  Antiquities,  ii.  p.  276  et  seq. 

3 Popular  Romances  of  the  West  of  England,  p.  212. 
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formula  of  a lost  religious  rite,  and  of  usages  which  go  back  to  pre-  A 

historic  civilisation  for  their  only  possible  explanation — when  it  has  been  1 

found  that  these  conceptions  cluster  round  the  burning  embers  of  the  f 

modern  fire,  the  case  for  deciding  that  the  whole  group  of  evidence  0 

belongs  to  the  ancient  tribal  fire  cult  is  provisionally  at  all  events  amply  ii 

made  out,  and  there  only  remains  the  work  of  comparison  with  the 
tribal  fire  cult  of  a primitive  people  to  complete  the  proof.  1 

Let  us,  however,  first  note  whither  this  conclusion  almost  insensibly  t 

leads  us.  Nearly  every  writer  on  this  subject  has,  it  seems  to  me, 
begun  at  the  wrong  end.  He  has  commenced  with  the  few  references  to  * f 
the  god  Bel,  and  has  built  up  a theory  of  sacrifice  and  worship  which  1 

has  little  or  no  evidence  in  its  favour  in  the  examples  which  have  been 

examined  in  the  previous  pages.  And  in  thus  accentuating  the  re- 
ligious element  of  these  rites  he  has  left  wholly  untouched  the  one 
clue  to  their  origin,  namely,  the  social  organisation  of  the  people  who 
performed  them.  It  is  always  useless  to  discuss  early  religions  with- 
out taking  count  of  the  social  organism  of  which  the  religion  is 
only  a portion.  Early  peoples  did  not  differentiate,  as  modern  peoples 
do,  between  the  various  elements  of  their  culture  ; all  the  parts  were 
closely  interwoven,  and  cannot  be  divorced  from  each  other  even  for 
the  purpose  of  a separate  analysis.  To  have  established  that  these  fire 
customs  are  intimately  connected  with  a social  unit  is  to  connect  them 
with  a tribal  religion  and  tribal  society,  and  to  limit  their  interpretation 
and  meaning  by  what  is  conveyed  by  the  term  tribal.  That  term  is 
applicable  to  the  conditions  of  both  the  Celtic  and  Teutonic  settlers  of 
this  country  ; and  it  is  to  these  peoples,  therefore,  branches  of  the  Aryan- 
speaking peoples,  that  we  must  provisionally  at  all  events  allot  that 
portion  of  the  tribal  system  which  has  been  revealed  by  the  customs 
already  examined.  They  reveal  the  solemn  rekindling  of  the  tribal  fire 
at  least  once  a year,  and  the  carrying  of  the  sacred  flame  therefrom  to 
the  fire  of  the  household,  as  the  two  essential  details  of  the  cult  ; and 
the  several  very  significant  rites  which  accompany  these  details  are  all 
illustrative  of  the  tribal  conditions  to  which  the  whole  ceremonial 
belongs. 

Having  ascertained  all  there  is  to  be  deduced  from  the  several  elements 
preserved  in  the  customs,  there  is  one  very  important  matter  finally  to  be 
considered  from  an  element  which  does  not  appear  in  the  customs — I mean 
the  entire  absence  of  anything  like  a priestly  caste  as  the  necessary 
performers  of  the  sacred  rites  ; and  the  question  is  : Is  this  absence  due  to 
the  degradation  of  the  modern  forms  in  survival,  or  is  it  due  to  the  original 
conditions  from  which  the  survivals  have  descended  1 This  is  one  of  the 
questions  not  to  be  answered  from  the  study  of  survivals,  but  which  can 
only  be  deferred  until  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  comparison  with 
primitive  rites  are  before  us. 

We  will  now  turn,  for  confirmation  of  these  views,  to  the  comparison 
of  the  survivals  of  the  British  tribal  fire  cult  with  the  system  belonging  to 
the  early  Aryan  tribes  elsewhere  than  in  Britain. 

The  points  of  analogy  are  numerous  and  important  enough  to  establish 
the  intimate  connection  between  the  British  and  non- British  evidence. 

But  in  one  very  important  particular,  just  where  it  might  be  expected 
perhaps  that  the  analogy  of  the  modern  survival  to  the  early  Aryan 
survival  would  not  obtain,  the  conclusions  drawn  are  very  considerably 
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strengthened.  If  the  house- fire  was  in  itself  continuously  kept  up  as 
a sacred  duty,  how  is  it  that  the  time  arrives  for  it  to  be  put  out  and 
relighted  from  the  tribal  fire  1 Is  this  indeed  a primitive  characteristic, 
or  is  it  a form  of  decay  into  which  the  survival  has  fallen  1 This  is  an 
important  question,  because  if  it  has  to  be  answered  in  the  latter  direction 
the  answer  would  tell  against  the  general  evidence  of  which  it  is  a part  ; 
but  if  it  can  be  answered  in  the  first  sense,  namely,  that  it  is  a pi’imitive 
characteristic,  it  strengthens  the  position  immeasurably. 

The  reasons  for  renewing  the  house-fire  once  a year  at  a solemn  tribal 
festival  are  indeed  not  far  to  seek.  Its  employment  in  daily  life,  more 
particularly  by  its  application  to  industrial  purposes,  made  fire  unhallowed 
according  to  the  notions  of  the  ancient  Iranians  ; and  hence  it  had  to  be 
purified  from  time  to  time,  and  to  be  brought  back  to  the  ‘lawful  place,’ 
the  holy  fire  altar  of  the  community,  from  whence  a fresh  brand  was 
obtained  wherewith  to  revive  the  fire  of  the  home  hearth. 1 This  explanation 
is,  in  fact,  drawn  from  the  early  Avesta  religion,  and  it  not  only  accounts 
for  the  fire  cult  belonging  to  that  religion,  but  also  for  customs  among 
Greeks  and  Germans.  There  can  be  no  harm,  therefore,  in  using  it  to 
explain  some  of  the  peasant  customs  in  Britain.  It  suggests  that  the 
annual  or  periodical  extinction  and  renewal  of  the  house-fire  and  the 
continuity  of  it  from  the  time  of  its  renewal  to  the  time  of  its  extinction 
are  primary  forms  of  survivals  of  the  sacred  hearth-fire  in  modern  peasant 
custom.  One  other  detail  I must  mention.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
I laid  special  emphasis  upon  the  fact  that  animals  and  human  beings  being 
made  to  ‘ pass  through  fire  ’ did  not  tell  for  evidence  of  sacrifice,  but  for 
evidence  of  contact  with  some  sacred  element  in  the  fire.  This,  too,  is  con- 
firmed by  the  tribal  fire  cult  of  the  Iranians  : ‘ From  the  smoke  and  the 
flame  of  fire  it  was  believed  that  the  will  of  the  deity  could  be  recognised. 
His  crackling  flame  was  the  means  whereby  he  spoke  to  men.’ 2 

I shall  not  elaborate  further  on  this  occasion  the  parallels  between  the 
fire  customs  of  Britain,  which  I have  here  classified  and  analysed,  and  the 
fire  customs  of  the  primitive  Aryan  tribes.  But  I will  refer  to  Mr.  J.  G. 
Frazer’s  admirable  paper  on  ‘The  Prytaneum,  the  Temple  of  Vesta, 
the  Vestals,  Perpetual  Fires,’  in  the  ‘Journal  of  Philology,’  vol.  xiv. 
pp.  145-172,  as  the  parallel  evidence  in  Greek  belief — evidence  so  mar- 
shalled and  arranged  as  to  make  it  nearly  unnecessary  to  attempt  an 
exhaustive  comparison,  especially  on  an  occasion  like  the  present,  when 
detail  is  not  so  needed  as  general  principles.  Suffice  it  to  say,  then,  that 
the  scattered  remnants  of  fire  customs  which  appear  in  our  folklore  can 
be  restored  by  the  comparative  method,  only  possible  when  we  have  duly 
classified  and  analysed  the  customs,  as  a part  of  the  early  tribal  system  of 
organisation — a system,  be  it  remembered,  which  governed  every  detail  of 
early  life,  political,  religious,  and  social,  and  which  has  left  its  marks  on 
the  map  of  Britain  and  on  the  early  constitutional  history  of  our  people. 
The  importance  of  this  conclusion  to  folklore  is  that  it  enables  us  to 
proceed  from  the  identification  of  tribal  custom  and  belief  to  the  identifi- 
cation of  tribes  : from  the  identification  of  tribes  to  the  identification  of 
races  ; and  the  importance  of  it  to  history  is  that  it  gives  to  historical 
data  a large  body  of  evidence  not  otherwise  obtainable. 


1 Geiger,  Civilisation  of  the  Eastern  Iranians , i.  78. 

2 Ibid.  i.  75. 
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6.  The  Tribal  System  from  the  Evidence  of  Early  Records, 

The  importance  of  studying  the  details  of  the  tribal  organisation  in 
the  early  development  of  Aryan-speaking  peoples  has  only  been  tardily 
recognised  by  historians.  The  material  for  it  is  not  in  fact  to  be  found  in 
the  records,  and  it  is  only  the  recent  comparative  study  of  institutions 
which  has  revealed  the  tribal  organisation  as  the  basis  of  the  early  economic 
and  social  condition,  and  has  enabled  the  student  of  records  to  understand 
passages  that  once  passed  for  corrupted  or  obsolete  texts  not  to  be  under- 
stood easily  by  modern  commentators.  From  early  records  the  tribe  is 
seen  very  dimly  ; from  the  comparative  study  of  legal  institutions  it  is 
seen  more  clearly  in  so  far  as  its  own  construction  and  position  are  con- 
cerned, less  clearly  when  attempted  to  be  identified  in  any  particular 
country  of  Europe  whose  history  has  flowed  on  into  the  existing  civili- 
sation. Probably  in  Britain  these  two  conditions  are  exemplified  more 
sharply  than  elsewhere,  the  one  in  the  Celtic  divisions  of  the  country,  the 
other  in  the  Teutonic. 

The  Celtic  tribe  can  be  studied  from  the  early  MSS.  of  Scotland,  Wales, 
and  Ireland  ; and  the  fascination  of  Celtic  studies  generally  has  caused 
a considerable  amount  of  very  valuable  research.  The  Teutonic  tribe  is 
less  observable  from  the  laws,  the  poems,  and  the  charters  which  have 
come  down  from  early  English  times  ; and  research  into  this  branch  of  our 
history  has  concerned  itself  more  with  the  origins  of  existing  institutions 
than  with  the  relics  of  lost  institutions.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  some 
sort  of  tribal  system  existed  ; but  what  has  become  of  it,  and  how  it  has 
stamped  itself  upon  the  history  of  the  people,  have  never  been  shown. 

The  records  have  been  studied  through  a long  line  of  eminent  scholars, 
of  which  the  names  of  Stubbs,  Freeman,  Kemble,  Elton,  Skene,  Maine, 
and  Seebohm,  stand  out  conspicuously.  Bishop  Stubbs  contents  himself 
with  a masterly  sketch  in  brief  of  the  arrival  of  the  first  tribes  of  English- 
men, stating  it  as  the  starting-point  of  his  investigations  that  ‘ the  invaders 
come  in  families  and  kindreds  and  in  the  full  organisation  of  their  tribes 
. . . the  tribe  was  as  complete  when  it  had  removed  to  Kent  as  when 
it  stayed  in  Jutland  : the  magistrate  was  the  ruler  of  the  tribe,  not  of  the 
soil  ; the  divisions  were  those  of  the  folk  and  the  host,  not  of  the  land  ; 
the  laws  were  the  usages  of  the  nation,  not  of  the  territory.’ 1 Clearly  as 
this  is  put,  it  does  not  entirely  shake  off  the  influence  of  Kemble  and  of 
Freeman,  neither  of  whom  quite  got  clear  of  the  terminology  of  a territorial 
constitution.  Mr.  Elton  breaks  new  ground  and  deals  with  some  of  the 
anthropological  evidence  which  was  ignored  by  his  predecessors  ; but  the 
evidence  of  the  tribe  is  lost  in  his  accumulations  of  the  fragments  of 
primitive  custom  and  belief.  Mr.  Skene  deals  rather  with  the  tribes 
themselves  than  with  the  tribal  organisation  under  which  they  lived. 
And  thus  it  is  only  from  Sir  Henry  Maine  and  Mr.  Seebohm  that  the 
tribal  life  of  the  British  peoples  receives  any  light  ; the  former  deals  with 
it  from  the  juridical  side,  and  the  latter  from  the  economical.  It  is 
therefore  obvious  that  the  history  of  the  tribal  constitution  is  not  exhausted 
by  these  authorities  ; and  Mr.  Seebohm  very  grudgingly  allows  that  folklore 
may  be  the  means  of  restoring  some  of  the  lost  evidence  of  the  tribal 
system  which  is  not  supplied  from  the  records.2 


1 Stubbs’s  Constitutional  History,  i.  64. 

2 Seebohm,  Tribal  System  of  Wales,  p.  86. 
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The  tribe  as  known  by  the  records  is  : — 

1.  A group  of  kindred. 

2.  The  kindred  is  formed  by  blood-tie  primarily,  with  powers  of 
assuming  a blood -tie  by  ceremonial  forms. 

3.  The  blood-tie  is  reckoned  by  fatherhood,  with  power  to  reckon 
by  motherhood  by  ceremonial  forms. 

4.  The  tribal  group  is  divided  into  clan-groups  by  the  break-up  of 
kinship  ties  at  the  seventh  generation. 

5.  The  centre  of  the  tribal  group  as  of  the  clan-group  is  the  sacred- 
hearth-fire. 

6.  The  sacredness  of  the  tribal  blood  is  the  ruling  force  which  governs 
the  relationship  of  tribesmen  to  each  other. 

7.  Tribal  economics  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  every  tribesman  as 
an  inalienable  right. 

8.  Sonship  is  the  essential  factor  of  the  tribal  marriage  system. 

The  tribe  as  known  to  traditional  custom  and  belief  contains  the  germs 
of  all  this  and  something  more,  namely,  the  cement  which  bound  tribesmen 
together  and  formed  them  into  an  inseparable  group — the  cement  of  a 
tribal  religion  which  had  its  seat  in  the  fire  of  the  tribe  and  the  clan. 


7.  Conclusion. 

I have  stated  above  that,  after  the  work  of  classification  and  compari- 
son is  completed  for  any  one  custom,  there  are  further  conditions  before 
the  first  results  of  comparison  can  be  properly  and  finally  accepted.  One 
of  these  conditions  imposes  the  necessity  for  proving  that  the  fire  customs 
which  have  by  the  application  of  the  comparative  method  been  identified 
with  the  fire  customs  of  the  early  tribal  system  of  Aryan  peoples  shall, 
upon  examination,  be  found  to  be  associated  with  other  customs  which, 
upon  classification  and  comparison,  can  be  identified  with  the  Aryan 
inhabitants  of  these  islands.  This  work  is,  of  course,  a matter  of  time 
and  further  research  ; and  we  can  only  accept  the  conclusion  I have  drawn 
in  this  report  as  preliminary  to  the  final  results  whenever  they  be  obtained. 
In  the  meantime,  justification  for  this  conclusion  is  derived  from  the 
evidence  of  the  records  upon  the  tribal  system — evidence  which  is  com- 
plementary to  that  derived  from  traditional  custom.  I have,  however, 
also  prepared  a diagram  to  show  how  this  part  of  the  investigation  may 
be  most  readily  proved.  I first  of  all  mark  on  a map  of  Britain  the 
places  where  the  fire  customs  obtain.  I then  join  these  places  together 
by  a straight  line,  and,  withdrawing  from  this  result  all  reference  to  the 
map  which  formed  the  basis  of  it,  a geometrical  figure  of  a certain  shape 
in  outline  and  a certain  shape  in  internal  detail  is  obtained.  This  figure  is 
of  great  importance.  We  may  call  it,  for  practical  use,  ‘ the  ethnological 
test-figure.’  Upon  working  out  other  groups  of  customs  the  process 
would  be  to  see  how  far  the  same  figure  is  reproduced,  and  how  far  one 
figure  of  a series  differs  from  other  figures,  whether  in  simply  being 
incomplete  or  whether  in  radical  form.  I have  not  been  able,  in  the  time  at 
my  disposal,  to  bring  forward  a test  case,  that  is,  another  custom  of  Aryan 
origin  to  equate  with  the  fire  custom,  but  from  some  provisional  studies  I 
am  satisfied  that  the  test-figure  produced  by  the  fire  customs  will  be  pro- 
duced by  other  customs  similarly  dealt  with.  In  the  meantime  there  is 
the  important  question,  to  ask — Are  there  customs  which  will  not  produce 
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the  test-figure  ? For  the  purpose  of  answering  this  I have  compared 
roughly  the  important  group  of  customs  relating  to  water-worship. 

Now  I have  stated  in  my  ‘Ethnology  in  Folklore’  reasons  for  consider- 
ing water- worship  customs  to  be  non- Aryan  in  origin,  to  belong,  therefore, 
to  the  pre-Celtic  people  of  these  islands  ; and  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
‘ethnological  test- figure  ’ produced  from  the  water  customs  differs  radi- 
cally from  that  produced  by  the  fire  customs.  I suggest,  therefore,  that 
in  this  interesting  fact  we  have  provisionally  a proof  of  the  value  of 
this  method  of  studying  the  ethnological  basis  of  folklore. 
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